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HAYDN’S STRING QUARTETS 
THEIR PLAGE IN HISTORY 


CECIL GRAY 


'HE CELEBRATION OF CENTENARIES IS IN 

general a somewhat pointless and arti- 

ficial custom which serves no useful 

purpose save perhaps that of now and 
then drawing attention to the merits of some 
unduly neglected or undeservedly forgotten 
minor figure of the past, but that is about all; 
where an accepted master is concerned the 
exact interval of one. two, or more, centuries 
from the date of his birth. death, or even mar- 
riage. seldom coincides with any real need 
for drawing special attention to him at that 
particular moment. The bi-centenary of the 
birth of Haydn. however, which has recently 
been celebrated (he was born on March 31. 
1732), happens for once in a way to have 
corresponded with a definite and fundamental 
change in the attitude hitherto adopted to- 
wards him. and has in consequence been in- 
vested with a symbolical significance and a 
sense of fitness which are generally lacking 
on such an occasion. Indeed, even if there 
were no bi-centenary at all. the present mo- 
ment would still in all probability be witness- 
ing the same thorough-going reconsideration 
and revisal of the valuation set upon his 
achievement by musical critics and historians 
of preceding generations. 

During the whole of the nineteenth century, 
in fact, largely as a result of the influence ex- 
ercised by current evolutionary theories and 
dogmas. music came to be regarded as a more 
or less impersonal and collective activity in 
which each successive great master stood on 
the shoulders of his predecessor, so to speak, 
and summed up in himself all previous 
knowledge and experience adding something 
of his own to the common stock which was 
then taken over by his successor and so on. 
In accordance with this conception Haydn 
was the forerunner of Mozart, and Mozart of 
Beethoven — the bud, the blossom, the fruit 
respectively. of one identical growth — and 
the prominent and honourable place assigned 


‘This essay appeared originally as an introduction 
in the booklet (now out of print) for the first volume 
of the Haydn String Quartet Society issued in 
April, 1932. It is reprinted here by permission. 
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to the former in the history of music has been 
due not so much to his actual individual 
achievement as to the part played by him in 
the evolution of symphonic form, of which 
he was popularly supposed to be the inven- 
tor. Hence the familiar and endearing ap- 
pelation of “Papa” Haydn which has been 
bestowed upon him by former generations of 
musicians. In so far as he was appreciated 
for what he was in himself, and not merely 
for his part in the work of others, it was 
on account of the attribution to his music 
of the secondary qualities implied in the pa- 
ternal designation — a mellow benignity and 
imperturbable cheerfulness, coupled with a 
touching suggestion of senility or second 
childhood. 

Such, in brief, was the general conception 
of musical history, and such the place in it 
ascribed to Haydn, which prevailed until 
quite recently. Today, fortunately, this naive 
and mechanical view is largely discredited. 
though it is still to be encountered in text- 
books and is consequently still inculcated 
at academies and conservatories. The first de- 
cade or two of the present century witnessed 
the emergence of Mozart from the humble 
position of a mere forerunner to Beethoven 
which had been assigned to him, and the rec- 
ognition of the fact that his art is not only 
utterly different in kind from that of his 
great successor but also in no way inferior 
to it, to say the least. For a little while long- 
er, however, Haydn continued to be regarded 
as a kind of embryonic Mozart, and not until 
about the time of the bi-centenary celebra- 
tions could it really be said that his independ- 
ent greatness had been recognized and appre- 
ciated by the musical public in general. 

Haydn, in fact, is no more contained in Mo- 
zart than Mozart in Beethoven. Mozart was 
no more capable of surpassing Haydn in his 
most individual and characteristic moments 
than Haydn was capable of rivalling Mozart 
in his. It is true that there are works, or at 
least movements of works, that one might le- 
gitimately hesitate to ascribe definitely to 
either of them, but nevertheless this does not 
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alter the fact that the collective impression 
that their works convey is one of complete 
and profound dissimilarity. Haydn’s style is 
altogether broader and more robust; he sel- 
dom approaches Mozart in subtlety and re- 
finement of detail. The latter aims constantly 
at the utmost symmetry of design, as exem- 
plified in the four- and eight-bar phrase; the 
former, on the contrary. often writes phrases 
consisting of an odd number of bars—three. 
five, seven, or nine. Mozart never rests con- 
tent until he has refined and polished each 
melodic sentence till it glitters like a jewel; 
Haydn writes in less epigrammatic and, in his 
slow movements particularly, more rhapso- 
dic manner. In quartet and symphony Haydn 
often constructs his movements on a single 
main theme, sometimes on several, whereas 
Mozart almost invariably employs the cus- 
tomary strongly contrasted first and second 
subjects. 

The difference between the two masters, 
however, is not confined to matters of style 
and form. Their personalities are wholly dis- 
tinct, and in their artistic tendencies they are 
in many important respects entirely opposed 
to each other. The chief difference between 
them consists in the fact that, whereas it 
would be difficult to point to a single work 
of Mozart which reveals the slightest trace 
of a feeling for nature, there is a robust. 
fresh, open-air quality in almost all the 
music of Haydn. This characteristic has some- 
times been attributed to the fact that many 
of his melodies reveal a striking resemblance 
to, and are even in many cases identical with, 
Croatian folk-songs, from which it has been 
argued that he was in the habit of making 
use of popular melodies as the thematic basis 
of his works, though actually it seems just 
as probable that the peasants stole his tunes 
as that he stole theirs. The point is, however, 
that whichever way you choose to look at it, 
there remains a definite relation between the 
music of Haydn and folk-song. You will not 
easily find peasants singing tunes from the 
symphonies or quartets of Mozart or, for that 
matter, of any other composer of the eight- 
eenth century. 


It would be a great mistake, however, to 
imagine that Haydn confines himself for the 
most part to the expression of gay, bucolic 
sentiments. On the contrary, much of his 
music, particularly in his slow movements, is 
of great poignance and emotional intensity. 
The truth is, indeed, that Haydn is something 
of an enigma, and not by any means simply 
the placid, genial old gentleman suggested by 
nent German critic, Otto Jahn, has said, “It 
the sobriquet of “Papa” Haydn, and the 





sooner it is dropped the better for the under- 
standing of his art. It is not even justified in 
the primary. historical sense in which it was 
originally applied to him, i.e.. in his alleged 
capacity of “father” of the symphony, for re- 
cent research has abundantly proved that. 
even apart from C. P. E. Bach. many com- 
posers of the Mannheim and Viennese “Vor- 
klassikern” schools were in the field before 
Haydn; and so far as the string quartet is 
concerned the paternal designation is equally 
inaccurate, though in a different way. Haydn. 
indeed, was very much more than the “father” 
of the string quartet. in the sense of being 
merely its originator; it would be truer to 





Haydn’s Eminent Patron—Prince Nicolaus Esterhazy 


say that Haydn is the string quartet, for not 
merely did he conceive and give birth to it 
but he also brought it to complete maturity 
and perfection. 

In this Haydn is probably unique; one can- 
not think of any other instance in the history 
of music of a composer who has virtually 
created a form and a medium single-handed, 
and has himself completely exploited its pos- 
sibilities. This is not to say, of course, that 
no other composers have written string quar- 
tets as great, but simply that no one — not 
even Mozart, not even Beethoven — has writ- 
ten better ones. 

If Haydn, then, as I have said, is the string 
quartet, so the string quartet is Haydn — in 
other words, it is in this particular sphere of 
his immense and varied activities that he is at 
his best and most characteristic. As the emi- 
nent German critic, Otto Jahn, has said, “It 
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is not often that a composer hits so exactly 
upon the form best suited to his conceptions; 
the quartet was Haydn’s natural mode of ex- 
pressing himself.” His numerous operas are 
no longer to be heard in the theatre nor his 
masses or other sacred works in the church. 
Of his oratorios and cantatas only “The Cre- 
ation” is occasionally to be met with in the 
concert-room, and though it is undoubtedly 
the most important landmark of that period 
in this category it cannot be compared with 
the masterpieces of his great predecessors 
Bach and Handel. Similarly, in concerto, 
trio, duo, piano sonata, song, and othér de- 
partments, it must be admitted that on the 
whole his great achievement is eclipsed by 
that of one or other of his great successors. 
As for his symphonies one feels in the major- 
ity of them that the medium is still some- 
what undeveloped and the thought slightly 
immature, largely, no doubt, in consequence 
of the circumstances and conditions under 
which they were written and performed. His 
own dictum to the effect that he had only 
learnt in his old age how to write for the 
wind instruments was, of course, too modest, 
but there is just sufficient truth in it to pre- 
vent his symphonies, taken as a whole, from 
ranking with the very greatest. Even in the 
latest and best of them one feels that the 
medium is not quite strong enough, the or- 
chestral means not quite large enough, to 
bear the weight of his thought. In his string 
quartets, on the other hand, we find that per- 
fect equilibrium between thought and medi- 
um, form and content, which is the hall-mark 
of the highest artistic creations, and in this 
direction the greatness of his achievement has 
yet to be excelled by any of his successors. 


The precise number of Haydn’s string 
quartets is difficult to determine for various 
reasons. His Op. 51, for example, is not 
properly a string quartet at all, although it 
is published as such, but is only an arrange- 
ment for this combination of a work origin- 
ally written for orchestra, and eventually for 
voices and instruments. Again, a new quartet 
has recently been unearthed which is said to 
be his authentic Op. 1, No. 1, while experts 
say that his Op. 1 No. 5 in B flat is not a 
quartet but his first symphony. The fact of 
the matter is that during his early period 
there is no hard and fast distinction between 
Haydn’s quartets and symphonies for strings 
alone, and most of the numbers which make 
up his Op. 1 and 2 were indifferently de- 
scribed at the time as quartets, cassations, 
divertimenti, notturni, and quadri, and could 
have been, and probably were, performed 
equally well by solo instruments or by en- 
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sembles. Part of the fascination of the study 4 


of Haydn’s string quartets, indeed, is to see 
the way in which the medium develops, like 
the human embryo, out of a primal, undiffer- 
entiated state, and gradually acquires its dis- 
tinctive traits as it evolves. 


Roughly speaking, the number is in the 
neighbourhood of eighty. The first groups 
were all written about the same time, from 
1755 onwards, as the result of the incentive 
provided by a wealthy musical amateur 
named K. J. von Fiirnberg, who invited 
Haydn to his estate at Weinzirl where he 
maintained a body of instrumentalists. The 
earliest examples are all in five movements 
with two minuets, one on each side of a 
middle slow movement, with the exception 
of the above-mentioned Op. 1 No. 5, which 
is in three only. Before finally arriving at 
the four-movement formula which he subse- 
quently adopted for all his mature quartets, 
Haydn experimented in the direction of a 
shorter form. His Op. 3 No. 2, for example, 
is in three movements, and No. 4 in two only. 
Between this group and the next, namely, Op. 
9, there is a slight gap, during which the 
master was chiefly preoccupied with the sym- 
phony. None of the earlier examples is of 
more than historical interest to us today, but 
several of this latter group and of Op. 17 are 
occasionally played. The advance registered 
in the next series, Op. 20, is even greater, and 
almost spectacular. As Professor Tovey truly 
says, “Every page of the six quartets of Op. 
20 is of historic and aesthetic importance; 
and though the total result still leaves Haydn 
with a long road to travel, there is perhaps no 
single or sextuple opus in the history of in- 
strumental music which has achieved so much 
or achieved it so quietly — with Op. 20 the 
historical development of Haydn’s quartets 
reaches its goal, and further progress is not 
progress in any historical sense, but simply 
the difference between one masterpiece and 
the next.” It follows, therefore, that further 
discussion of them is only possible by means 
of the analysis of each individual work, for 
which this is not the place. It must suffice to 
say that their primary characteristic, viewed 
as a whole, is the amazing range of thought 
and breadth of style which they exhibit. 
While practically all of them conform out- 
wardly to the conventional four-movement 
formula of first and last quick movements 
with a slow one and a minuet between them, 
he invariably succeeds in imparting to each 
work a distinctive character and personality 
of its own, and in investing each constituent 
movement of them with an unparalleled va- 
riety of resource and wealth of invention. 
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. AARON GOPLAND 


A SIGNIFICANT PERSONALITY 
IN AMERICAN MUSIC 


MARION BAUER 


NE OF AARON COPLAND’S MOST COLORFUL 

scores is made available to the public 

this month with the recording of his El 

Salén México*. Inspired by the memo- 
ries of his first visit to Mexico in 1932, he 
began work on this orchestral piece a year 
later. 

Copland meant to translate into music 
neither the ancient civilization nor the revo- 
lutionary Mexico of today, but to reflect the 
Mexico of the tourists in a work based on 
popular melodies connected with a dance hall 
in Mexico City called “Salén México.” “In 
that ‘hot spot,’” he said, “one felt in a very 
natural and unaffected way, a close contact 
with the people. It wasn’t the music I heard, 
but the spirit that I felt there which attracted 
me. Something of that spirit is what I hope 
to have put into my music.” 

The themes were drawn from Frances 
Toor’s Cancionero Mexicano and Ruben M. 
Campos’ El Folk-lore y la Musica Mexicana. 
Copland states that the most direct quotation 
of a complete melody is El Mosco from the 
latter collection. There are fragments of Fl 
Palo Verde and La Jesusita as well. 

The result is an exciting and skillful work 
in a vein different from other compositions by 
the same writer. Perhaps owing to the use of 
folk material, the melodic line is more com- 
fortably obvious than is usual in a Copland 
score; the dissonance is less biting and more 
integrally effective; the same rhythmic verve 
as is found in such works as his Concerto 
for piano and the Ukelele Serenade, is an 
indispensable asset, and the orchestration is 
brilliant and appropriate. 

In El Salén México is visible a change that 
has taken place in musical composition in 
general and in Aaron Copland in particular, 

- a change from the subjective to the ob- 


*Copianp: El Salon México (3 sides); and Song 
of the Volga Boatman (arr. Stravinsky); played by 
Boston Sym. Orch., dir. Koussevitzky. Victor Set 
M-546, price $4.50. 


jective, from the complex to the simple, from 
the stern to the affable. Here one finds bril- 
liance more gay than in his frequent ironic 
style, more friendly than repellent, and har- 
monic treatment more consonant than disso- 
nant. Here is music which the public can 
comprehend and in which it can pleasantly 
assist (in the idiomatic French sense). At the 
same time it has not lost certain marked char- 
acteristics of the composer. It still reflects his 
individuality as a human being and a musi- 
cian. Also one has the feeling that the free- 
dom of the composition is due largely to the 
fact that it “comes off” exactly as the com- 
poser planned that it should. In other words, 
it is expertly orchestrated and the workman- 
ship is that of an experienced technician and 
sure hand. 

El Salén México was first performed Au- 
gust 27, 1937, in the country that inspired it, 
by the Orquesta Sinfonica de México under 
the direction of Carlos Chavez. It was re- 
peated in Mexico City a fortnight later at a 
free concert for workers. Next it was played 
in New York, May 14, 1938, at a concert of 
the National Broadcasting Company’s orches- 
tra with the English conductor, Sir Adrian 
Boult, directing. Sir Adrian also conducted 
it June 24, 1938, when it was chosen as one 
of two American works to be heard at the 
Festival of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music in London. Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, the intrepid friend of American 
composers, presented it in Boston, October 
14, and in New York, November 19, 1938, at 
the Boston Symphony concerts. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s unflagging faith in 
Copland has been demonstrated by the num- 
ber of performances and premiéres he has 
given his works. When Copland was 24, on 
his return from study in Paris with Nadia 
Boulanger, his first important presentation 
was the Boston Symphony’s playing of his 
Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, Febru- 
ary 20, 1925, conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky 
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with Mlle. Boulanger as organist. Exactly 
ten years later. the same organization per- 
formed the revised version of the work as 
Aaron Copland’s First Symphony. In the in- 
terim. Music for the Theatre, perhaps Cop- 
land’s best known score, was given its prem- 
iére November 20. 1925. It was written for 
chamber orchestra for the League of Com- 
posers and first played in New York, Novem- 
ber 28, 1925, conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky, 
who included it also in a program of the 
Berkshire Festival, August 7, 1938. The 
premiére of Copland’s Concerto in One Move- 
ment for piano with the composer as soloist, 
took place January 28, 1927. On December 
14, 1928, the Boston Symphony played Two 
Pieces for string orchestra and on February 
19. 1932. gave the first performance of the 
Symphonic Ode, which Copland wrote in 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

This is the record of just one organization 
but Copland’s music has been performed by 
many other orchestras, chamber music and 
ballet groups, and individuals. 

Aaron Copland was born in Brooklyn, No- 
vember 14, 1900, and began his musical 
studies when he was twelve. Among his teach- 
ers were Victor Wittgenstein and Clarence 
Adler for piano. and Rubin Goldmark and 
Nadia Boulanger for composition. He was the 
first student of composition to enroll in Mlle. 
Boulanger’s classes. in 1921, at the Fontaine- 
bleau School of Music. He remained under 
her tutelage for three years. 

In 1925 he received the Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, which he held for two years. In 
1930 he was joint winner in the RCA Victor 
Company award presented to him for his 
Dance Symphony. He was one of the Amer- 
ican composers commissioned by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System to write a work 
specifically for radio performance. This 
Vusic for Radio, subtitled Saga of the Prairie, 
had its premiére July 25, 1937. 

Copland has been a most constructive agent 
in the development and encouragement of 
contemporary music and of American com- 
posers. In his busy creative life. and no 
American has completed more large-scale 
works than he. he has found time to examine 
the scores of his younger colleagues. criticize 
and advise. and in many cases he was directly 
instrumental in having such works produced. 

This interest in American contemporary 
music manifested itself in his cooperation 
with Roger Sessions in the Copland-Sessions 
Concerts during the seasons of 1928 to 1931; 
as first director of the American Festivals of 
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Contemporary Music at Yaddo, Saratoga 
Springs, for two seasons; as an active mem- 
ber of the League of Composer’s Executive 
Board; as a director of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music, in which organization he has 
on several occasions represented the Amer- 
ican Chapter abroad; and more recently 
(1937) as the founder and chairman of the 
American Composers Alliance, one object of 
which is to improve the economic status of 
native composers. 

Copland was lecturer on music at Harvard 
in 1935. He also lectures at the New School 
for Social Research. In this capacity, Mare 
Blitzstein wrote in Modern Music (Nov.-Dec. 
1935), “Copland’s lecturing, like his writ- 
ten criticism, is notable for a flat, undeco- 
rated honesty. He is no felicitous phraser, he 
has little grace of speech, few quips; and 
sometimes one stops listening. Almost always 
something important is missed. Copland is 
that rare musician who believes his ears, 
which is to say his instinct; and his ears and 
his instinct tell him much that is penetrating 
and truthful.” 

This statement might well be taken as an 
estimate of Copland’s composing methods, for 
he says in music exactly what his ears and 
his instinct dictate, with directness, undeco- 
rated honesty, little superfluous decoration, 
and, in most cases, extreme concentration. 
Strong outside influences such as Mlle. Bou- 
langer’s teaching and the idioms of his older 
contemporaries, are evident in the develop- 
ment of his style. But from the first, Aaron 
Copland manifested an individuality and a 
musical profile which has developed and 
matured. As has been the case with innumer- 
able composers, he has evinced definite 
changes in style. But with Copland, probably 
because he is a child of his day and age, he 
has gone from complexity to simplification. 
from harmonic harshness to a gentler and 
more amiable mode of procedure. Such was 
obviously the case with El Salén México. 

His earlier music might be compared to the 
abstractionists’ paintings in being all angles, 
lines, and planes. Soft melodic contours, long 
and involved developments, rich impression- 
istic harmonies, are absent. In their place are 
sharply defined motives and short lines of 
melody; planes achieved by means of con- 
trasting instrumental juxtapositions; constant 
reiterations of melodic figures and bits of 
thematic material presented with uncomprom- 
ising harmonic starkness and no prettifying. 
His use of the piano is almost invariably per- 
cussive, staccato, and dry, as for example, in 
his Concerto for Piano (1926), Piano Varia- 
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tions (1930), and Vitebsk - Study on a Jew- 
ish Melody for violin, cello, and piano 
(1929). (The last two are recorded in Co- 
lumbia’s Masterworks Sets X-48 and 68.) 

Another considerable characteristic of Cop- 
land’s style is his rhythmic vitality. In his use 
of rhythmic figures, multirhythms, poly- 
rhythms, contrapuntal webs of rhythms, he 
cuts loose from European influences and be- 
comes completely American. Youth, exuber- 
ance, élan, ironic wit, fearlessness even to 
the point of recklessness, are expressed 
largely through his rhythms. This American 
quality is not due alone to jazz, although 
with Copland the originality of his rhythmic 
designs comes no doubt from an inherent re- 
sponse to jazz and a conscious study of its 
possibilities. While the Concerto for Piano is 
dominated by the jazz influence and seemed 
at first hearing almost unleashed in its fury 
of passionate rhythmic “go” or “let-go”, a 
study of the score reveals several interesting 
points. Two moods stand out—a melancholy. 
nostalgic mood created on a somewhat grand 
scale, and an ironic, brilliant, percussive ex- 
citing kind, in which rhythm and hard angu- 
larity predominate. The concerto opens with 
the former mood and reveals frequent use 
of the latter. 

Paul Rosenfeld in his essay on Copland in 
An Hour with American Music, wrote a de- 
cade ago: “... the great interest of his music 
remains the architectural one, the interest of 
the independent, projected, self-sufficient ob- 
ject. And in their structurality, their faithful- 
ness to the line of strength, his tonal edifices 
resemble nothing so much as steel cranes, 
bridges, and the frames of skyscrapers before 
the masons smear them with their stonework.” 

Probably the most frequently heard of 
Copland’s earlier works is Music for the 
Theatre, which should really be recorded. It 
is in five movements: Prologue, Dance, Inter- 
lude, Burlesque, and Epilogue. As in so many 
of his scores, here we find Copland’s feeling 
for jazz and lively rhythms contrasted with 
serious mood and a classic feeling for form. 
Strong contrasts are also visible in his Uke- 
lele Serenade and Nocturne for violin, both 
of which are recorded. 

Of Copland’s ballets, I must take the word 
of others that he has a flair for this type of 
music, as I have never seen any of his three 
works: Grogh (1932); Hear Ye, Hear Ye! 
(1934) ; or Billy the Kid (1938). The second 
of these was presented by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company under the direction of Ruth 

age. During the instrumental introduction. 
a series of sensational tabloid headlines, 





Aaron Copland 


flashed upon the curtain by means of a mov- 
ing picture projector, outlined the plot. The 
entire work was treated satirically and as a 
grotesque. Copland’s understanding of jazz. 
of the American scene, and of irony in music. 
is given full play. Billy the Kid, written for 
the Caravan Ballet, will be programmed by 
the new Lyric Theatre project in April. 


Copland’s new style may have been creep- 
ing up gradually on the public, but it took 
many unawares when his Music for Radio, 
announced as A Saga of the Prairies, had its 
radio premiére, July 25, 1937, as one of the 
works commissioned by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. This followed closely on the 
heels of the play-opera, The Second Hurri- 
cane, written for and performed by the chil- 
dren of the Henry Street Settlement Music 
School. Naturally, this music was in a simpler 
fashion and idiom than his earlier works, 
though thoroughly original and far from con- 
servative. Likewise, the Music for Radio was 
comparatively simple. Straightforward melo- 
dies, colorful harmonization, and effective or- 
chestration, made the work one of softer 
curves and more amiable effects than are re- 
garded as characteristic of Copland. 

The Second Hurricane is a two-act “play- 
opera”, on a libretto by Edwin Denby, which 
occupies an entire evening in performance. It 
was first presented by a cast of one hundred 
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and fifty ranging in age from eight to eight- 
een, at the Neighborhood Playhouse, April 
21, 1937 (New York City), under the stage 
direction of Orson Welles, and the musical di- 


rection of Lehman Engel. Copland under- 
stands the adolescent mind and character and 
knows how to control his technique and musi- 
cal thought so as to write appropriately and 
effectively for children. There are solo arias 
for youthful voices, choruses for the children, 
and choral parts in which the worry of the 
parents and comrades is expressed for the 
children who are experiencing the second 
hurricane alone and separated from the 
others. The orchestra numbers twenty, and it 
plays simple music accompanying the songs, 
all of which are written in a popular style 
easily assimilated by the young people. 

In the One Act Play Magazine, Paul Roser- 
feld wrote (Dec. 1938): “The Second Hurri- 
cane is one of Copland’s attempts to meet the 
public half-way. Yet nowhere has he been 
guilty of concessions to public bad-taste. The 
material is concise; and the musical treat- 
ment is invariably sensitive and resourceful. 
The writing for the brass is particularly bril- 
liant and hard of edge. Much of the choral 
writing is grand... . In fact, this revealing 
little play-opera may be very influential on 
the future of American music: as a work rep- 
resentative of a new tendency to simplicity 
without sacrifice of either musical expres- 
siveness or of musical quality.” 

One of Copland’s most recent works is Out- 
door Overture, written especially for the or- 
chestra of the New York High School of 
Music and Art, and played December 16 and 
17, 1938. Again he has disciplined himself 
to the point of writing a not too difficult score 
which the orchestra played with contageous 
enthusiasm. It is fresh, spontaneous, and 
wholesome, and has certain characteristics of 
Copland’s style: the melodic patterns, rhyth- 
mic vitality, orchestration in strata of tone 
as it were. In addition, it is written with 
such command of technical resources that, 
although it sounds more difficult than it is, 
it would be appropriate and effective if 
played by a professional orchestra. 

And now comes the announcement that 
Aaron Copland has written the incidental 
music to a modern Shakespearean produc- 
tion, Orson Welles’ Five Kings, based on five 
Shakespearean plays whose protagonists are 
kings. ‘ P ; . 

Copland states his credo clearly in his re- 
cently published book, What to Listen for in 
Vusic, first in the Preface: “ . the com- 
poser has something vital at stake. In helping 
others to hear music more intelligently, he is 
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working toward the spread of a musical cul- 
ture which in the end will effect the under- 
standing of his own creations.” and again in 
the last chapter: “What, after all, do we 
listen for when we listen to a composer? He 
need not tell us a story like the novelist; he 
need not ‘copy’ nature like the sculptor; his 
work need have no immediate practical func- 
tion like the architect’s drawing. What is it 
that he gives us, then? Only one answer seems 
possible to me: He gives us himself. Every 
artist’s work is, of course, an expression of 
himself, but none so direct as that of the cre- 
ative musician. He gives us, without relation 
to exterior ‘events’, the quintessential part of 
himself — that part which embodies the full- 
est and deepest expression of himself as a 
man and of his experience as a fellow being. 
“Always remember that when you listen 
to a composer’s creation you are listening to 
a man, to a particular individual, with his 
own special personality. For a composer, to 
be of any value, must have his own person- 
ality. It may be of greater or lesser impor- 
tance, but, in the case of significant music, 
it will always mirror that -personality. No 
composer can write into his music a value 
that he does not possess as a man. His char- 
acter may be streaked with human frailties 
— like Lully’s or Wagner’s, for example — 
but whatever is fine in his music will come 
from whatever is fine in him as a man.” 


SOME LATE NEWS 


An all-Hindemith concert planned for 
April 23, in Town Hall, New York City, will 
feature a new Clarinet Quartet, a group of 
five a-capella choruses, the Chamber Music 
for Wind Quintet, Opus 24, No. 2, a Four 
Hand Piano Sonata, and the Viola and Piano 
Sonata No. 3 (1939). It may interest our 
readers to know that arrangements have been 
made to record two of these works — the 
Four Hand Piano Sonata (to be played by 
Sanroma and Hindemith) and the Viola So- 
nata No. 3 (to be played by Hindemith and 
Sanroma). Two other works of Hindemith, 
we are informed, are scheduled for early re- 
cording — his Trauermusik (to be played 
by Hindemith and String Orchestra) and 
Schwanendreher (to be played by Primrose 
and Chamber Orchestra, direction Fiedler). 


. 


Before sailing for France recently, The 
Pasquier Trio signed an exclusive contract 
with the newly aligned Columbia Phonograph 
Company. 
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REPORT OF TEGHNIGAL SESSION 
AT GRAMOPHONE CONFERENCE’ 


DONALD W. ALDOUS, M. Inst. E. 


BM Or rie SEVEN MALN SESSIONS AT THE GRAMOPHONE 
Conference, the Technical Session was undoubtedly 
one of the most successful, from both the viewpoints 
of interesting talks and large attendance. 

The Chairman, Mr. P. Wilson (popular contribu- 
tor to The Gramophone and its Technical Advisor 
for many years), after referring to the general title 
of the session, namely, “Modern Developments in 
Sound Reproduction,” introduced the first speaker, 
Mr. A. C. Haddy, Senior Recording Engineer to The 
Decca Record Company Ltd., whose subject was 
“Modern Disc Recording Equipment.” 

Mr. Haddy prefaced his talk by saying that, with 
the limited time at his disposal, he would have to 
confine his remarks to a general description of the 
apparatus used in recording. Now follows a sum- 
mary of Mr. Haddy’s address, which was illustrated 
with the aid of lantern slides: 

In any system of disc sound recording the first 
essential is to find a suitable material on which to 
register the waveform representing the sounds orig- 
inating in the studio. The ideal material would satis- 
fy about twelve different requirements, the chief of 
which are (1) it must be soft enough to be easily 
cut by the stylus, (2) it must be of such consistency 
that it will cut smoothly and cleanly at ordinary 
room temperatures, (3) it must not be so brittle that 
it breaks during handling or transport and (4) it 
must be capable of receiving a very even surface. 
The substance usually employed is termed wax, but 
it is actually a composition and each company keeps 
its own formulae secret. The waxes are cast in 
“blanks” of about 1% inches in thickness with a 
diameter slightly larger than the final pressing. Be- 
fore the wax blank is ready for recording its sur- 
face has to be carefully polished or, as it is known 
in the trade, “shaved.” This operation is performed 
on a machine which can be regarded as a precision 
lathe; it must be insulated against vibration so that 
the carrier which supports the knife and moves 
across the rotating wax will produce a mirror-like 
surface. This surface finish is dependent on the 
grinding of the cutting knife edge and the accuracy 
of the angle to which it is set. It is ground from 
selected sapphires or rubies with various grades of 
diamond dust. This delicate work is done by hand 
and requires great patience and skill. The prepara- 
tion of recording styli is carried out by a similar 
method; the cutting angles to which the faces are 
ground, the tip radius and the finish are extremely 
important factors in the attainment of high-quality 
recordings. It is interesting to note that there are 
probably not more than six lapidaries in England 


*An article by William W. Johnson describing 
the other sessions and activities at the Conference, 
held in England last November, was included in 
The American Music Lover for February, 1939. 


with the knowledge and experience necessary to pro- 
duce such sapphires for shaving and recording pur- 
poses. 

With regard to recording machines the early types 
were driven by a gravity motor, i. e., power de- 
veloped by a falling weight. These machines provided 
a fairly constant drive and in most models the turn- 
tables traversed while the recording head wwas fixed. 
However, the advent of the talking-film with syn- 
chronized discs for the sound and the use of disc 
recording for broadcast programs (transcriptions) 
requiring longer playing-time brought about the de- 
velopment of the electrically driven machine. The 
power available with electric motors is very great 
and so the turntable speed is maintained constant 
irrespective of the cutting load. In most models the 
turntable is fixed and the recording head fed across 
the wax by a lead screw. A typical modern machine 
consists of a slow-speed synchronous motor drive 
through two couplings, torque rod and spring load 
oil dash-pot. The recording head is moved along 
the slides by a lead screw situated between them. 
The rotation of this lead screw determines the veloc- 
ity of lateral travel of the head and hence the num- 
ber of grooves per inch on the wax, but this is 
variable between limits by different gears. A hand- 
operated control to increase the speed of travel is 
often provided to enable a widely spaced run-out 
groove to be cut. The “swarf” or wax threads from 
the cutting stylus are sucked away through a pipe 
and trapped in a jar. A playback pick-up for soft 
wax blanks must have an exceptionally free arma- 
ture movement and be counterbalanced to avoid 
damaging the grooves. 

Reference was now made to various types of re- 
cording heads, including the well-known Neumann 
model. At this stage Mr. Haddy paid a warm tribute 
to the pioneer work of Mr. P. G. A. H. Voigt in the 
design and use of moving-coil recording heads in 
this country, which the latter had used commercially 
as far back as 1926. It was unfortunate that the bad 
studio acoustics and factory processing at that time 
had offset the excellent quality of his recordings. 
(Mr. Voigt, who was with Edison Bell Ltd., in Lon- 
don from 1922 to 1933, is a well-known engineer 
today whose condenser microphones and_ special 
horn-loaded loudspeakers are important contributions 
to the field of truly high-quality sound reproduction.) 

Continuing on the topic of recording heads Mr. 
Haddy mentioned the question of frequency re- 
sponse, thé linearity of which is so important, but 
most recordists nowadays are concerned more with 
amplitude or waveform distortion. Regarding micro- 
phones, the “ribbon” and moving-coil 
widely employed in studios today. 

Two very interesting slides were now shown il- 


lustrating a recording room and its equipment, which 
included, mounted on racks, duplicate recording am- 


types are 
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mixer, monitor amplifier, 


four-channel 
volume-level indicator or modulation meter and a 
talk-back system to the studio. Another feature de- 
serving mention is the “dubbing” or re-recording 
table which enables effects and noises to be added 
to recordings. 


plifiers, 


After dealing briefly with studio acoustics and the 
problems of vocal and orchestral balance and con- 
trol Mr. Haddy concluded his address by saying 
that he “looked forward in the future to the wide- 
spread applications of such laboratory developments 
as vertical or hill-and-dale recording and binaural or 
stereophonic sound reproduction.” 


The second speaker was Mr. W. S. Purser, Tech- 
nical Recording Manager for Electric and Musical 
Industries Ltd., who discussed briefly the intensive 
work by many engineers necessary to produce any 
marked improvement in recording quality, which 
work, of course, was always proceeding. He then 
told several anecdotes relating to certain difficul- 
ties in modern recording, which often militated 
against obtaining a good record but for which the 
engineers could not be blamed. A good example was 
the true story of the world-famous pianist who had 
to record a piano concerto. After the engineers had 
carefully arranged the whole orchestra and the piano 
to ensure optimum quality in reproduction, the tem- 
peramental gentleman arrives and after surveying the 
scene before him, shakes his head and standing in 
some position acoustically unsatisfactory, says — 
“I play here.” The engineers do their best to re- 
arrange the lay-out but the results are inferior. Mr. 
Purser closed his entertaining talk by playing an 
early acoustically recorded Caruso disc followed 
by the modern so-called “re-creation” (i. e., a new 
orchestral accompaniment electrically “dubbed in”) 
of the same recording and the improvement was 
startling. 


Mr. H. H. Fletcher's talk on the elements of 
sound-on-film recording followed next and, in his 
unavoidable absence, was read for him by Mr. H. T. 
Greenfield. In his short paper Mr. Fletcher referred 
to the various components of sound-film recording 
and reproducing system and then concentrated his 


Two Books 


Tue Music Quiz by Glayds Burch and Hel- 
mut Ripperger. 166 pp. New York: Stack- 
pole Sons, 1938. $1.25. 


@ It was probably inevitable that the quiz 
craze that has been sweeping the country 
would eventually invade the field of music. 
The questions in this book roam far and wide 
and include, in no particular order, such dis- 
parate subjects as the birthplace of Orlando 
de Lassus and the origin of Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians. We gravely suspect that not 
much is gained by learning the correct an- 
swers to these questions, but they will furnish 
a pleasant half-hour or so for your musical 
friends. We confess we found some of the 
questions rather hard but these were as 
nothing compared to the diabolical queries 
that British Prof. Quiz, Ernest Newman, has 
been propounding in recent months in his 
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attention on the “light-valve,” i. e., a loop of flat 
wire which carries the modulating current (ampli- 
fied microphone-impulses) in a magnetic field, and 
the “variable-density” method of film recording in 
which a light-beam of constant width is projected 
upon the film, and the intensity of the light and 
therefore the exposure, is varied by means of am- 
plified microphone-impulses, which produce a sound- 
track resembling a shaded strip across which is a 
series of dark bars spaced at varying intervals. 
Lastly, reference was made to the photo-electric cell, 
a device that converts light into electricity. 


The fourth and final talk was by the author, who 
is Technical Secretary of The British Sound Re- 
cording Association; his theme was sound record- 
ing by amateurs. To help establish his point that 
it is possible to obtain recordings on direct play- 
back blanks comparable in quality with the best 
commercial solid-stock discs, the author did not 
speak personally but his address was reproduced 
from a Simplat gelatine-coated glass-base blank spe- 
cially made for the occasion. After indicating the 
considerable enthusiasm for sound recording by 
amateurs as a hobby in England and abroad, the re- 
verse side of the disc, containing sample musical 
recordings, was played. The excellent quality of the 
recording received favorable comments from the 
audience. 

In the subsequent debate, which terminated the 
proceedings, the following were the major topics 
discussed — (a) the need for long-playing records, 
which could be obtained by using the “constant 
linear speed” system or the “variable-pitch” method 
in which the number of grooves per inch is made 
capable of continuous adjustment to conform to the 
sound level at any moment during the actual record- 
ing; (b) reduction of surface-noise by employing 
the “constant amplitude” system in which sounds of 
the same energy have the same amplitude, irrespec- 
tive of frequency — a specially designed pick-up 
together with tone-correction in reproduction would 


automatically increase the “music-to-noise” ratio; 
and finally (c) the value of “contrast or volume 
expansion” when reproducing certain orchestral 
records. 


London Sunday Times columns. 


DorotHuy Gorpon’s TREASURE Bac or GAME 
Soncs. 93 pp. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1939. $1.50. 


HB Dorothy Gordon is Advisory Consultant 
on Children’s Programs for the National 
Broadcasting Company. She has gathered to- 
gether here a collection of song games with 
instructions for playing the games and the 
music in simple arrangements made by Adele 
Buchman. Some of the games are’ American 
and others come from abroad. Along with 
such old favorites as The Muffin Man, All 
Around the Mulberry Bush, and Did You 
Ever See a Lassie? are a number of less fa- 
miliar but equally enjoyable songs and 
games. The book is attractively illustrated 
by Veronica Reed. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


B@ WitH THIS ISSUE WE COMPLETE OUR 
fourth year. Looking back over the 48 issues 
we remember the steady up-hill climb it has 
been. What achievements we have attained 
we have had to fight for. But this we did not 
do alone. If it had not been for a large group 
of faithful readers who have consistently en- 
dorsed our efforts we do not think we would 
have survived. Their opinions and encour- 
agement from time to time have been both 
a help and an incentive. We have always 
welcomed constructive criticism and profited 
by it. At several points in the past four years 
we have expanded the range of the magazine 
in so far as its earnings would permit, and 
this we will continue to do, when and if cir- 
cumstances allow, as time goes on. 

To celebrate our fifth birthday, we are 
sponsoring with RCA-Victor a contest in 
which we hope all our readers will compete 
and further that they suggest that their 
friends and their friends’ friends also com- 
pete. Everyone who enjoys music via records 
in his home has, we feel certain, endeavored 
to convince a friend upon more than one 
occasion that he should likewise find similar 
enjoyment through records. Music, even to 
the most sophisticated, is always an adven- 
ture — an experience which is not only 
heightened but sustained through good re- 
cordings. 

When we turn back again and again to 
such works as Schubert’s C major Quintet, 
Beethoven’s A minor Quartet, or Brahms’ 
Clarinet Quintet, to name but a few works 
that require more than the casual hearing a 
single experience in the concert hall is apt to 
give, we realize more fully the privileges ac- 
corded us in recorded music. The experience 
may be acquired through symphonic music, 
through the music drama, or through lieder. 
It makes little or no difference. The adven- 
ture is always there. Great music is not easy 
to hear, to know intimately. It is composed 
of many elements that we have to reassociate 
more than once in our consciousness to grasp 
fully its significance and force. Association 
with such works as we have named constantly 
brings home to those of us who love music 
strongly the lasting greatness of the art. Each 
time we hear a notable work of music we find 
something has taken place in. us to enrich 
life and to make it more endurable. 


We know many of our readers have thought 
a great deal about what recorded music 
means to them. And we feel certain they 
will enjoy endeavoring to impart their ap- 
preciation of it to others. The success of this 
contest will depend on the number of con- 
testants; let’s make it a big one, for then 
we will have the incentive for another and 
larger contest. 


Seven years ago, on March 31, the world 
marked the two hundredth anniversary of 
Josef Haydn’s birth. An effort to celebrate 
the occasion was made by music societies, or- 
chestras and conductors in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Despite the fact that an elaborate cele- 
bration was made by the phonograph com- 
panies for the anniversaries of both Bee- 
thoven and Schubert back in 1927 and 1928, 
no similar extensive event was planned or 
carried out for Haydn in 1932. Cecil Gray’s 
contention, made at the opening of his ar- 
ticle on the Haydn quartets printed elsewhere 
in this issue, is perhaps a reasonable one — 
the celebration of centenaries serves little or 
no useful purpose. If a public is not fully 
responsive to an artist, the celebration can 
hardly do more than “draw attention” to his 
merits. Appreciation is only furthered when 
people are ready and willing to honor a com- 
poser. Recently there has been a growing 
movement toward a fuller and wider under- 
standing of Haydn. Of all the truly great 
composers Haydn has been perhaps the most 
neglected. It is an exceptional and lamentable 
fact that only a small part of Haydn’s com- 
plete works is today accessible in print. An 
effort to realize a complete edition, like that 
of Bach and others, is now being made, and 
it is owing to that effort that several hitherto 
unknown symphonies of the composer’s were 
recently edited and arranged for practical 
performance by Dr. Alfred Einstein, the dis- 
tinguished musicologist. Two of these come 
to us this month in recordings. 

A Haydn String Quartet Society was 
formed in 1932 by His Master’s Voice Com- 
pany in England. At first the progress of this 
worthy movement was by no means encour- 
aging. Although the Pro Arte String Quartet, 
one of the foremost organizations of its kind 
now before the public, was engaged to play 
the works selected for recording, the re- 
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sponse of the public was hardly any more 
complimentary to that group than it was to 
Haydn. With each new issue the sponsors in- 
timated that it was doubtful whether there 
would be another set put forward. However. 
at the end of each year another set did mate- 
rialize and to date seven sets in all have been 
issued. Four of these, — volumes three, four, 
five and six—have recently been made avail- 
able to the general record buyer in this coun- 
try. It is regrettable that the sponsors of the 
Society plan in England have decreed that 
volumes one and two cannot be similarly 
brought forward here, but the fact that the 
others can be issued in the regular commer- 
cial manner in this country is matter, in our 
estimation, for great rejoicing. For Haydn’s 
quartets are musical adventures of almost 
endless enjoyment. 

When the Haydn String Quartet Society 
was formed in April, 1932, arrangements 
were made with the eminent English critic. 
Cecil Gray, to provide the notes for the vari- 
ous issues. In the first book of notes, now 
out of print, Mr. Gray provided a brilliant 
article on the historical importance of 
Haydn’s quartets, which by the permission 
of RCA-Victor we are privileged to print in 
this issue. The notes with the sets generally 
follow the outline of Mr. Gray’s original 
material, and in some cases, for example, the 
Quartet in F minor, Op. 20, No. 5, (see Vol. 
1). furnish some highly interesting additional 
data. 


Our autographed picture this month is of 
the celebrated Italian tenor. Enrico Crauso. 
in the role of the Duke in Verdi’s Rigoletto. 
This picture is published at the request of 
many readers. 


OVERTONES 


M@ Berore TOSCANINI LEFT FOR EUROPE HE 
made a series of recordings, we are given to 
understand, with the NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra. These included Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, Ros- 
sini’s William Tell Overture, and Molinari’s 
arrangement for orchestra of Paganini’s Moto 
perpetuo. The fact that Toscanini made these 
recordings does not necessarily mean that 
they will definitely be released. It will be re- 
called that we announced last year that he 
made a series of recordings among which 
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was Mozart’s G minor Symphony. The facts 
as we stated them last year were entirely true. 
It appears that outside of the Haydn Sym- 
phony No. 13 (which in our estimation should 
never have been passed by the conductor) the 
balance of the recordings last year proved 
unsatisfactory to Toscanini, hence they could 
not be issued. The same fate can, of course. 
happen to any made this year, but in view 
of the fact that there are so few recordings 
of Toscanini in existence we certainly hope 
not. 

Those who have written and inquired of us, 
when Toscanini’s English recordings of 
Brahms’ Tragic Overture and Beethoven's 
First Symphony will be released, will be gra- 
tified to know that these sets will be issued 
on Victor’s May release. 


EUROPEAN RECORD RELEASES 


England 


Haypn: Symphony No. 92 in G maj. (“Ox- 
ford”); Walter and Orch. de la Soc. des 
Concerts du Cons. HMV DB3559-61. 

Weser: /nvitation to the Dance; BBC Sym. 
Orch., direction Toscanini. HMV DB3542. 

TscHaikowsky: The Sleeping Princess, Bal- 
let Suite: Sadler’s Wells Orch., dir. Lam- 
bert. HMV C3801-3. 

Deuipes: Le Roi la dit - Overture: London 
Phil. Orch., dir. Lambert. HMV C3080. 
BraHMs: Piano Concerto No. 1 in D mi.; 
Schnabel and London Phil. Orch., dir. of 

Szell. HMV DB3712-17. 

Wientawski: Legende, Op. 17; Menuhin and 
Colonne Concerts Orch. HMV DB3653. 
BRAHMS: Quintet in F mi., Op. 34; Busch 

Quartet and Rud. Serkin. HMV DB3694-98. 

HanDEL: Concerto Grosso in B fl.; Goosens 
and London Phil. Orch. HMV C2993. 

Bax: Rann of Exile; and Exvcar: Speak, 
Music! Sung by Peter Dawson. HMV 
B8866. 

Liszt: Piano Concerto No. | in E fl.; Emil 
Sauer and Paris Cons. Concerts Orch.. dir. 
Weingartner. Columbia LX789-91. 

ScriaBInE: Etude, Op. 2, No. 1; Prelude Op. 
11, No. 2; and RACHMANINOFF: Etude Tab- 
leau in F mi.; Prelude in G sh. mi.; Kitain. 
Columbia DX905. 

SHOSTAKOVICH: Trois Danses Fantastiques; 
and p’ALBERT: Scherzo, Op. 16, No. 2; 
Eileen Joyce. Parlophone £11391. 

BarToK: Three Rondos on Folk Tunes, and 
Roumanian Folk Dances: Lili Krauss. Par- 


lo-Odeon R20434-5. 








Wac 








CuHopin: Etudes, Op. 10, 25 and three with- 
out opus number; Raoul Koczalski. Decca- 
Polydor LY6115-21. 

Griec: Papillon; Oisillon Nos. 1 and 4; Op. 
43; and Wedding Day, Op. 65; Hilda Bor. 
Columbia FB2147. 

IRELAND: Phantasie Trio in A 
Grinke Trio. Decca K899-900. 
Dvorak: Quartet in E flat, Op. 51; Lener 

Str. Quartet. Columbia LX793-6. 


The 


mi.; 


France 


Witkowski: La Princesse lointaine; and Pay- 
sage révé; Orch. dir. composer. Columbia 
DFX221. 

KarL StTamitz: Quartet for 
strings. Anthologie Sonore 85. 

ANDRE CarDINAL Destoucues: Callirhoé — 
Overture, Air del la Dryade, Two Airs for 
the Fauns; Orch. dir. Cloéz and Mile. An- 
gelici (singer); and. Francois CoLin DE 
BLAMONT: Cantata; Orch. dir. Cloéz and 
Mlle. Epicaste (singer). Anthologie Son- 
ore 86. 


gamba and 


Germany 


Wacner: Die Walkiire, Act 2, Sc. 2 (5 parts), 
and Tristan und Isolde, Liebestod (1 part) ; 
Marta Fuchs and Hans Hotter. Electrola 
DB4602-3-4. 

Wacner: Die Meistersinger Quintett ; 
Teschemacher, Ralf, Nissen, Kremer, Jung, 
and Wach’ auf-Chor; Siachsischen Staats- 
kapelle with chorus. Electrola DB4636. 

Dvorak: Sextet in A, Op. 48; Budapest 
Quartet, with Moore and Forbes. Electrola 
DB3634-37. 

BraHMs: Sonata in A, Op. 100; Temanyi and 
Dasarhelyi. Electrola DB4640-41. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C mi. (Pathétique) ; 
Edwin Fischer. Electrola DB3666-7. 

PFiTzNER: Sonata for cello and piano, Op. 1; 
Hoelsher and Funk. Electrola DB4629-31. 

ScHUBERT: Widerschein, and Lied eines Schif- 
fers an die Dioskuren; Gerhard Hiisch. 
Electrola DA4452. 


It is rumored that Walter Gieseking has 
been spending a lot of time in the new Co- 
lumbia studios; and that he has recorded to 
date some half-dozen major works, among 
which, scheduled for early release, are the 
Preludes Book Two by Debussy. 

In May, Columbia will issue domestically 
the fifth volume of the Columbia History of 
Music, and a second recording by Howard 
Barlow and the Columbia Symphony Orches- 
tra. Barlow, it appears, has been busy in 
the recording studios lately making several 
important symphonic works. 


More Books 


BEETHOVEN'S PIANOFORTE SONATAS  Dis- 
cussED. By Eric Blom. 251 pp. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., New York. $3.00. 


@ Mr. Blom wrote this book over a period 
of five years; it is a series of annotations 
contributed by degrees to the Beethoven So- 
nata Society issues put forward by “His Mas- 
ter’s Voice” in England. Mr. Blom makes an 
apology for the book in a foreword, but this 
we feel is unnecessary. He is too thorough a 
scholar and too fine a writer to have any 
cause for wondering whether this book “will 
be found acceptable for continuous reading” 
or not. If one. wishes to read it straight 
through, we feel certain it will be found en- 
tirely readable and most interesting. 

There must be a great many people inter- 
ested in the piano sonatas of Beethoven who 
do not own any of the Society issues, and 
many others who own no recordings of the 
sonatas but nevertheless are familiar with 
them through personal performance. To all 
these people the book will be both infor- 
mative and helpful to a greater appreciation 
of the music. 

Mr. Blom may apologize for this book, and 
regard the manner in which it was written as 
less desirable than “a continuous and inde- 
pendent task”, as he puts it, but we feel that 
it can be acclaimed as one of the best books 
on its subject yet to appear in print. The 
abundant musical illustrations enhance its 
value considerably. 


A Rapio Course 1n MusicaL APPRECIATION. 
By Burton Paulu. A Bulletin of the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota. 


H@ Station WLB in Minneapolis has a radio 
course in musical appreciation given with 
the aid of radio which has been on the air 
now for eight years. In connection with this 
course a bulletin is published which gives ex- 
cellently devised program notes relative to 
its 38 lessons. The lessons are prepared and 
conducted by the manager of WLB, Mr. Paulu 
who has in the past ten years contributed to 
the musical education and enjoyment of a 
great many people. Copies of the bulletin (34 
pages) will be sent free to those interested. 
as long as the edition lasts. Address: The 
Minnesota School of the Air, Radio Station 
WLB, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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RECORD NOTES AND REVIEWS 


ORCHESTRA 


BrauMs: Variations on a Theme of Haydn, 
Op. 56a (“St. Antoni Chorale”); played 
by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, di- 
rection Felix Weingartner. Columbia set 
X-125, two discs, price $3.25. 


@ Toscanini has already recorded this, and 
for a great many people it may mean that the 
last word has been said. However, it should 
be pointed out that just because Toscanini 
gives an inspirational performance, it does 
not necessarily mean that no one else can do 
so. Bruno Walter, in assuming recently the 
conductorial duties of the N. B. C. Symphony, 
surely proved with his sterling artistry that 
there is more than one great conductor. 

Weingartner seems to show here a more 
intimate understanding of Brahms’ Teutonic 
sentiment than did Toscanini. The restraint 
he brings to his reading of this score is in 
keeping with its theme and with Brahms’ ela- 
borate treatment of it. Toscanini’s swifter 
pace may generate more excitement, but the 
gentle tempi of Weingartner have their com- 
pensations also. 

From the recording standpoint Weingart- 

ner fares much better than did Toscanini. The 
fuller and more solid bass line of these rec- 
ords is all to the good. Undoubtedly the first 
thing the trained musician hears here is a 
bass line; it is the foundation upon which 
all architectural wonders are built. Brahms 
conceived a stronger bass line here than the 
recording in the Toscanini set provides. Un- 
doubtedly a “bass-booster” can increase the 
illusion but the results are apt to be anything 
but clear. The reproduction in the Weingart- 
ner set is consistently good and the surfaces 
are smooth. 
‘ither set that the music lover acquires of 
this work will. I feel certain. definitely es- 
tablish and sustain his appreciation of it. At 
the moment of writing I have formed no 
preference since I have enjoyed both versions 
for their individual qualities. It is frequently 
dangerous to attach oneself too completely 
to one reading of a work like this; that is 
why it is good to have several performances 
of such music on records. 


— 


—P. H. R. 
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Coptanpb: El Salon Mexico (3 sides); and 
Song of the Volga Boatman (arr. Stravin- 
sky); played by Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, direction Serge Koussevitzky. Victor 
set M-546, two discs, price $4.50. 

M Copland’s brightly alert, picture postcard 

score from Mexico is discussed elsewhere in 

this issue by another well known American 
composer — Marion Bauer. Those who like 

Chabrier’s Espafia Rapsodie will find this 

music similarly colorful and stirring. Of 

course Mr. Koussevitzky and his boys do full 
justice to it, although one suspects the con- 
ductor could have advantageously drawn the 
score closer together but possibly the sec- 
tional feeling is emphasized by the breaks. 

It’s the old story with recording in the pres- 

ent era: you just have to get used to the 

breaks. 

Stravinsky has cleverly arranged the Song 
of the Volga Boatman for wind instruments 
and percussion. The effect is all very sonor- 
ous and the wind sections of the Boston or- 
chestra show up splendidly, but personally I 
do not think Ill be listening to this work 
very often. 

If you want to demonstrate to a skeptic 
what an orchestra can sound like in a mod- 
ern recording, we recommend that you play 
the Copland piece. It’s tops in reproduction. 


Dinicu-HeireTz-ScHMip: Hora Staccato; and 
TSCHAIKOWSKY-CAILLIET: None But the 
Lonely Heart; played by the Boston ‘Pops’ 
Orchestra. direction of Arthur Fiedler. Vic- 
tor 10-inch dise 4413, price $1.00. 


BM Dinicu’s Hora Staccato was first intro- 
duced by Heifetz as an encore piece. It has 
become extremely popular, and the violinist’s 
own record, we are told, is a great seller. Per- 
sonally we prefer Heifetz’ record to the pres- 
ent arrangement which loses a great deal of 
the sparkle and buoyancy of the original. The 
piece has the elements of a scherzo and 
should not be given such heavy treatment as 
it gets here. There is an orchestral record by 
the composer which is lighter and more effer- 
vescent. 

Cailliet’s arrangement of Tschaikowsky’s 
much admired song hardly sustains the sing- 
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ing qualities of the original. It too becomes 
somewhat ponderous in its new dress. Of 
course the recording is full and vital, and 
both works are performed with zest by the 
ever-reliable Mr. Fiedler. 


Gretry: Danses Villageoises - Danse rustique 
from Richard Coeur de Lion, Gavotte and 
Danse en rond from Colinette a la Cour, 
and Gigue from L’epreuve villageoise (Co- 
lumbia disc 69482D); and Entr’acte from 
La Rosiére de Salency, Contre-Danse from 
L’embarras de richesses; and ViEUXTEMPS- 


Goparpb: Saltarelle (Columbia disc No. 
69483D). Played by Orchestre Sympho- 
nique, direction F. Ruhlmann. Columbia 


set X-126, price $3.25. 


@ With the present interest in ballet music 
it was a smart idea of Columbia to resurrect 
these records from the Pathé catalogue. Gré- 
try was a sort of Victor Herbert of his day. 
His career in the operatic world of Paris dur- 
ing the latter part of the 18th century, was 
one of almost unbroken successes. He pro- 
duced over fifty operas. Even after the French 
Revolution broke out Grétry retained his 
popularity.* He was most successful in the 
opera comique style. Although his orchestra- 
tions lacked body, his melodic gift was strik- 
ing and comprehensive, the accent and ex- 
pression of the text being invariably faith- 
fully conveyed in his music. 

Ballet music in Grétry’s time was quite the 
vogue, and many of the dances that the com- 
poser wrote for his various scores remain re- 
freshingly alive in performance today. The 
selections here are well-chosen, and those 
who enjoy the music of Couperin and Rameau 
will, we believe, find this music similarly 
appealing. The recording here, of studio 
calibre, is not new (it must date back five 
years), but it is quite satisfactory. Needless 
to say M. Ruhlmann of the Paris Opéra does 
full justice to the music. It is our belief, al- 
though the record labels do not mention it, 
that the dances here were arranged by Mottl. 

In the original release of these dances the 
odd side was given up to a recording, defi- 
nitely outdated today, of Mozart’s overture 
to Nozze di Figaro. Hence, Columbia has 
been wise in providing record buyers with 
other fare here: a bright dance by the cele- 
brated 19th-century Belgian violinist, in a 


*Columbia has a recording of the Suite de Ballet 
from the composer's most famous Revolutionary 
score, La Rosiére Républicaine (discs 17067-68). 
In the July, 1936 issue of The American Music 
Lover, the editor had a story of this music. 


neatly contrived arrangement for orchestra 
by Godard. 


ScHuMANN-Douctas: Ballet Music from Car- 
naval; played by London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, direction of Walter Goehr. Co- 
lumbia dise 69461D, price $1.50. 


@ This is a condensed version of the com- 
plete ballet. It is brilliantly and somewhat 
massively recorded, and rendered with much 
too much precision for the good of Schu- 
mann’s delicate melodies. It will undoubtedly 
serve for those who cannot afford Goosens’ 
complete performance of the work (Victor 
set M-513). at = 


Haypn: Symphony No. 80 in D minor (discs 
15336-7); and Symphony No. 67 in F 
major (discs 15338-9 and 40); played by 
Orchestra of the New Friends of Music, 
direction of Fritz Stiedry. Victor set M- 
536, nine sides, price $9.00. 


HM In recent years Dr. Alfred Einstein, the 
eminent musicologist, has rehabilitated five 
Haydn symphonies, written during the com- 
poser’s so-called middle period. The New 
Friends of Music wisely decided to play these 
symphonies at its concerts, together with 
others rarely heard nowadays in public. The 
two symphonies in this album are chosen 
from the five that Dr. Einstein has edited. 

The importance of the symphonies written 
by Haydn during his middle period cannot 
be overestimated. The two works here are 
striking examples of his extraordinary gifts 
as a symphonist, and they conclusively prove 
that those later symphonies (the so-called 
“London” ones), by which he is best known 
in the concert hall and on records, do not by 
any means present the last word on his abili- 
ties as a symphony writer. 

The contention made by a number of writ- 
ers recently that these symphonies present a 
deeper and more reflective Haydn than we 
already know in his so-called London series 
will, I feel certain, be refuted by the major- 
ity. Further, the contention that Haydn felt 
that with his listeners at Esterhazy he could 
be more complex than he could be with the 
fashionable society of London would not 
seem to be entirely borne out. True, he was 
more direct in these two symphonies than in 
many of the later ones; for he has no intro- 
duction to the first movement but instead 
starts out immediately with his first subject. 
The effect is in many ways more arresting 
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than some of the slow introductions to his 
later symphonies are, but on the other hand 
Haydn handles his material so ingeniously 
that for those who read music it is ever an 
intriguing pastime to note the way so much 
grows out of so little; in other words, how 
much of the thematic material of the sym- 
phony grows out of the introduction to the 
work. Yet, we find that from the first subject 
of a work without an introduction the com- 
poser can do the very same thing. (I refer 
the interested reader to my review of his 
Quartet in B flat major, Op. 71, No. 2.) 

For those who are less technically minded, 
let their ears be their guide. Gradually, as 
one hears and re-hears a Haydn symphony, 
and its various patterns take form and shape 
in the mind, their association will be noted 
more and more. Perhaps the listener may 
never be fully aware of the exact associa- 
tions; it is not important, the spirit of all this 
is the thing that leads to greater and fuller 
pleasure from Haydn’s symphonies. There 
are those who do not and cannot absorb 
music from its technical make-up, and yet 
they derive tremendous pleasure from it. In 
fact, there is abundant proof that they are 
the ones who derive the greatest pleasure 
from it. I do not mean those who use music 
simply as an emotional bath, but those who 
hear it and fit it together rhythmically and 
melodically without questioning how or why 
the composer constructed it so. 

Of the two symphonies recorded here the 
one in D minor (written in 1783) is the more 
arresting with its greater dramatic stress and 
its passionate profundity. Symphonies in a 
minor key are rare with Haydn: out of 104 
there are less than a dozen. “The presence 
of the tonality,” Mr. Kolodin writes in his 
notes for the New Friends of Music, “warns 
us to be on guard for something uncommon. 
Here we find the substantiation of that im- 
mediately in the turbulent opening, with the 
stern figures in the bass strings and _ bas- 
soon.” Mr. Kolodin marks a similarity be- 
tween the slow movement here and the cor- 
responding movement of the Hunting Quartet 
of Mozart, which was written the following 
year. “A remarkable feature of the minuet 
is the romantic trio,” he states, “with its ar- 
resting melodic line and unexpected har- 
monies.” The finale notably summarizes the 
dramatic stress of this ingenious work. 

The F major Symphony, played from 
manuscript, as no parts have been printed 
since its completion in 1779, represents the 
genial, friendly Haydn. In his program notes 
Mr. Kolodin says: “Though Haydn sometimes 
uses 6/8 meter for the first movement of a 
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quartet, it is unusual to find it in a sym- 
phony. However, its presence here encour- 
ages a particularly contrapuntal development, 
as the figures are used in overlapping rela- 
tionships, and inverted. There is also much 
interweaving of instruments, the strings en- 
forced by oboes, horns and bassoons, and a 
considerable degree of virtuosity is required 
of the players, the strings in particular. The 
lovely adagio is written in sonata form, with 
two clearly defined themes, and a rather ela- 
borate development.” The annotator further 
marks the country-dance character of the 
minuet, and as regards the unique finale with 
its long adagio middle section for solo string 
quartet says, “it is hardly too much to sur- 
mise that the whole work has some program- 
matic basis” on the strength of this, which “is 
a unique device in Haydn”, although Mozart 
used it in certain finales of his piano con- 
certos. 

Both of these symphonies are fine con- 
tributions to the Haydn literature on records. 
Under the direction of Dr. Stiedry, who or- 
ganized and trained the New Friends of Music 
Orchestra, the playing of these works is 
marked by unfaltering assurance and a youth- 
ful vigor and enthusiasm. One can mark the 
playing here as representative of the best 
from a chamber orchestra on records. As far 
as the reproduction is concerned, it has re- 
quisite life and tonal color. Altogether some- 
thing for the discriminating record enthusiast 
to hasten out and hear at his nearest dealer. 
It would have been preferable, I believe. to 
have brought out these works separately; 
and since some may find it necessary to hesi- 
tate in the purchase of two symphonies at 
once, I would suggest they begin with the 
D minor Symphony, which can be got on 
dises 15336-37. 

A fuller analytical treatment of the two 
symphonies in the booklet would have been 


welcome. —P. H.R. 


Mozart: Symphony No. 31, in D major 
(“Paris”), K. 297; played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, direction of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Columbia Set No. 360. 
three discs, price $5. 


@ This symphony was written by Mozart in 
the Spring of 1778 for a concert in Paris. It 
was his intention to show the French what 
he could do, and he deliberately introduced 
some devices that he knew would please his 
audience. That he succeeded we know by his 
letters, and the brilliant and somewhat super- 
ficial character of the work makes under- 
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standable its appeal to the Parisian public 
of that time. 

The work is scored for flutes, oboes, clar- 
inets, bassoons, horns, trumpets, tympani, 
and strings. (The statement made in the leaf- 
let, that “the clarinet . . . figures in the Paris 
Symphony for the first time in his symphonic 
works”, is not quite accurate, since Mozart 
had used clarinets in a Concerto for orches- 
tra, K. 113, composed in 1771.) There are 
three movements. The first two contain some 
delightful passages but I like best the finale, 
with its spirited opening and lively contra- 
puntal play. The original Andante that Mo- 
zart composed for this symphony displeased 
the director of the concerts, who thought it 
was too long; Mozart obligingly furnished a 
new one, which the composer himself liked 
better. There is some question about whether 
the slow movement (which is marked An- 
dante in the score and. on the records, but 
should be Andantino) heard in this recording 
is the first or the second. Georges de Saint- 
Foix thinks it may be the first, while Alfred 
Einstein believes it is the second. The leaflet 
mentions “a third version, recorded here”, 
but this is wrong. 

Sir Thomas conducts the symphony with 
his customary gusto and the orchestra re- 
sponds with enthusiasm and finesse. For some 
reason a short connecting figure for horns 
in the slow movement is omitted. The record- 
ing is good except in some passages where 
the flutes and oboes are submerged. The 
symphony occupies five sides; the last side 
offers the Minuet and Hornpipe from the 
ballet The Gods Go A-Begging, arranged by 
Beecham from music by Handel. 


—N. B. 
CONCERTOS 


Liszt: Hungarian Fantasy, for piano and or- 
chestra; played by Edward Kilenyi and 
Grand Orchestre de Paris, direction Selmar 
Meyrowitz. Columbia set X-120, price 
$3.25. 

HM There are three versions of this work: 

the Hungarian Rhapsody No. 14; the 

present score, founded on that piano compo- 

sition; and the Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1, 

for orchestra (see Columbia discs 7196-7M). 

The last was an orchestration of the present 

work made by Franz Doppler at the com- 

poser’s request. Of the three scores the one 
here is unquestionably the most popular. It 
was originally written for and dedicated to 

Hans von Biilow. 


The same virtuoso display, the same senti- 
mentality combined with true poetic feeling 


and ingenious tonal effects that mark Liszt’s 
most popular scores, such as Les Préludes 
and the two piano concertos, are to be found 
in this work. It’s like throwing the spot light 
at some country fair first upon the landed 
gentry and then upon the rabble. I daresay 
Liszt had the best time when the light was 
focussed on the latter, but he had also a 
strong predilection for and sympathy with 
the aristocracy. The appeal, if any, in this 
work can be traced to the fact that it is based 
on a stirring Hungarian folk tune, Far Above 
Us Flies the Heron. 

Kilenyi plays this music as effectively as 
he did the Todtentanz issued last month. He 
is a brilliant virtuoso who retains poise and 
polish where rowdyism might well be evi- 
denced. Meyrowitz does a capable job with 
the orchestra. One suspects the protagonists 
in such music as this get more fun out of it 
than the listener in the long run. From both 
the interpretative and the recording stand- 
point this set replaces the earlier one made 
by de Greef and the Royal Albert Hall Or- 


chestra. The surfaces here are smooth. 


Spoor: Concerto No. 8 in A minor (“Ge- 
sangscene”) Op. 47; played by Albert 
Spalding and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
direction Eugene Ormandy. Victor set M- 
544, two discs, price $4.50. 

Mi Those who are fond of the Mendelssohn 

and Bruch concertos will find this work of 

Spohr’s a welcome addition to the record 

library. It is melodically facile and lyrically 

graceful; frankly sentimental yet full of im- 

aginative penetration. In other words a grate- 

ful work both for the player and the 
listener. 

Ludwig Spohr (1784-1859) was a re- 
nowned violinist and a prolific and highly 
regarded composer in his time. A follower 
of Mozart, he had a gift for melody and an 
ear for tonal beauty. Today he is best known 
for his violin works, but in his lifetime he 
was highly esteemed as an operatic com- 
poser. In fact, next to Weber, he was re- 
garded as one of the strongest exponents of 
the new operatic trends. One of his best 
scores was a setting of Faust, published in 
1818. 

Spohr was constantly experimenting with 
new forms, and was never happier, Tovey has 
said, than when he had invented a new art- 
form, “ a feat which he accomplished with 
consummate ease...” In 1816 he made a 
trip to Italy. Fearful that the public there 
would not like a classical concerto, he con- 
ceived the idea of writing a concerto “in the 
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form of a vocal scene;” the result was the 
present work, which was subtitled for his 
Italian tour — “Scena cantate” for violin 
and orchestra. The work is divided into three 
movements, all connected. The music needs 
no description or introduction; the work is 
ingeniously written and will have an un- 
questioned appeal to many. For, as Tovey 
has said, Spohr’s “sense of beauty is such as 
only an unhealthy taste will despise.” 

Spalding plays this music with an almost 
overflowing fervor. The fluidity of his tone 
and its warmth are particularly gratifying in 
this music. Ormandy provides the violinist 
with a less sensitive but vigorous and musi- 
cianly background. 

The recording is vital and seemingly ex- 
empt from surface blemishes. 


Another modern recording of this work 
exists; it is performed by Georg Kulen- 
kampff and the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra (Telefunken E-1847?749). More broadly 
and purely played than the present version, 
it is highly desirable as a recording. 


—P. H. R. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Haypn: The String Quartet Society — Vol. 
3; Quartets in F major, Op. 3, No. 5; E 
flat major, Op. 33, No. 2; E flat major, 
Op. 64, No. 6; and B flat major, Op. 71, 
No. 1. Victor set M-525, seven discs, price 
$14.00. 

Vol. 4: Quartets in F minor, Op. 20, No. 5; 
E flat major, Op. 50, No. 3; and C major 
(“Emperor”), Op. 76, No. 3. Victor set 
M-526, seven discs, price $14.00. 

Vol. 5: Quartets in D major, Op. 20, No. 4; 
F major, Op. 74, No. 2; and F major, Op. 
77, No. 2. Victor set M-527, seven discs, 
price $14.00. 

Vol. 6: Quartets in C major, Op. 1, No. 6; 
E major, Op. 54, No. 3; A major, Op. 55, 
No. 1; and G major, Op. 64, No. 4. Victor 
set M-528, seven discs, price $14.00. All 
played by the Pro Arte Quartet. 


@ Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
introductory article on the string quartets of 
Haydn by the eminent English writer, Cecil 
Gray. Our concern here is with the music pre- 
sented and with the performance. This month 
we shall discuss the quartets in the third So- 
ciety set only as the records arrived too late 
for complete survey. Next month we shall 
cover the remaining volumes. Since the al- 
bums are sold as a unit, recommendation of 
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individual sets rather than works will be 
later considered. 

In the original Society releases, the book- 
lets by Mr. Gray in Vols. 3 and 4 ran to 23 
and 18 pages respectively. Those included 
with the present sets are, despite their brev- 
ity, well devised. They are the work of a 
Mr. A. Veinus, who in the past few months 
has completed some useful research for the 
RCA-Victor Company, in connection with its 
booklets. 

In his essay on the quartets Gray says that 
“none of the earlier examples of Haydn’s 
quartets are of more than historical interest 
today.” In his notes to Vol. 3, he states that 
there are a few exceptions to the above gen- 
eralization, and that the Quartet in F major, 
Op. 3, No. 5 is one of them. In this work he 
finds “more than a suggestion of Pergolesi: 
not merely in the melodic structure and the 
three-part harmony, but also in the underly- 
ing spirit.” This little work, which fits on 
one disc, is so altogether charming that one 
is almost at a loss whether to say more or 
leave it at that. Decidedly of Italian opera- 
tic character are its melodic first two move- 
ments, but with the miniature minuet and 
final scherzando we find more formal musical 
significance, the finale being in sonata form. 
The Andante cantabile is marked Serenata 
and will be familiar to many, no doubt, in 
the inflated orchestral version of Stokowski 
(Victor disc 7256) under the incongruous 
title of 18th-Century Dance. ° 

Concerning Opus 33, Gray says its six num- 
bers “are among the most popular of Haydn’s 
quartets, and justly so. They all take rank 
among the finest creations of his middle peri- 
od...” One of these quartets, the C major— 
No. 3 (“Bird”)—has long been a favorite 
with record buyers in one of the two record- 
ings made by the Roth Quartet, as well as in 
the performance of the Pro Arte Quartet in 
the first volume of the Haydn Society. Its 
predecessor, the E flat Quartet, No. 2, has 
sometimes been given the sobriquet, “The 
Joke,” because of the “capricious and hum- 
orous nature of its final movement.” The 
nickname however seems rather ambiguous to 
us, for it can only be applied to the one 
movement, which in no way is typical of the 
quartet as a whole. There is specific proof 
that this quartet was originally called a 
divertimento by its composer. 

The first. movement of this quartet is curi- 
ously marked Allegro moderato, cantabile. 
Its songful characteristics are not however of 
a sentimental sort. The first subject is consid- 
ered by Gray “among the most exquisite and 
inspired of all Haydn’s ideas, combining as 
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FIRST PRIZE - - - - - - - De Luxe Table Model RCA Victrola 
(retails at $59.95) or equivalent in 
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SECOND PRIZE - - - - - - $25.00 worth of Victor Records to 
be selected by the winner. 
THIRD PRIZE- - - - - - - $10.00 worth of Victor Records to 


be selected by the winner. 
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late June and winners announced in the July issue. 
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The World’s Greatest Artists 
are on Victor Records 
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the Treasure House of ' 





Victor Recorded Music 
are released this month! 









Concerto No. 8, in A Minor (Ludwig Spohr). Symphony No. 80, in D Minor (Haydn — 
Played by Albert Spalding, violin, with the : Edited by Alfred Einstein) 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Symphony No. 67, in F Major (Haydn) — 
Conductor. Album M-544, 4 sides, $4.50. Played by the Orchestra of New Friends of 
Music, Fritz Stiedry, Conductor. Album M- 
Stabat Mater (Pergolesi). Sung by the Vienna 536 (AM-536 for automatic operation), 
Choir Boys, Viktor Gomboz, Director, with 9 sides, $9.00. 


String Orchestra and Harpsichord. Album 
M-545 (AM-545 for automatic operation), 
6 sides, $6.50. 









Music for Four Stringed Instruments (Charles 
Martin Loeffler). Played by the Coolidge 
Quartet. Album M-543 (AM-543 for auto- 

matic operation), 6 sides, $6.50. 
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Instrumentalists Star im 


New Victor Offerings 





Carnaval Suite (Schumann). Played by Myra Hess, 
piano. Album M-476 (AM-476 for automatic 
operation), 6 sides, $5.00. 


Sonata for Viola and Piano (Hindemith). Played 
by William Primrose, viola, and J. M. Sanroma, 


piano. Album M-547, 4 sides, $4.50. 


Sonata No, 3, in B Minor (Chopin). Alexander 
Brailowsky, piano. Album M-548 (AM-548 for 


automatic operation), 6 sides, $6.50. 


El Salon Mexico (Aaron.Copland); Song of the 
Volga Boatmen (Arranged by Strawinsky). Played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, Conductor. Album M-546, 4 sides, $4.50. 


Hora Staccato (Dinicu-Heifetz): None But the 
Lonely Heart (Tschaikowsky, orchestrated by Cail- 
liet). Played by the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 
Arthur Fielder, Conductor. Record No. 4413, $1.00. 


Hopak (Moussorgsky) ; and Over the Steppe (Gret- 
chaninoff). Sung by Igor Gorin, with Orchestra 
conducted by Wilfred Pelletier. Record No. 4414, 
price $1.00. 


Fireflies (Russian Folk Song) — Echo Song (Or- 
lando de Lassus .. Oh! Susanna (Stephen Foster, 
arranged by Noble Cain). Sung by the Augustana 
Choir, Henry Veld, Conductor. Record No. 1971, 
price $1.50. 

Visions (Tonerna) (Sjoberg-Balogh) D’Une Prison 
Verlaine-Raynaldo Hahn). Sung by Lotte Leh- 
mann. Record No. 1972, price $1.50. 

Il Bacio - Vals (The Kiss) (Arditi): and Parla - 
Vals (Arditi). Sung by Miliza Korjus, with Ber- 
lin State Opera Orchestra, Franz Schénbaumsfeld, 
Conductor. Record No. 12588, price $1.50. 

Arioso (from “Israel in Egypt”) (Handel); and 
Litanei (Schubert — arranged by J. Pasternack). 
Sung by Hulda Lashanska, with Mischa Elman, 
violin, Emanuel Feuermann, ‘cello, and Rudolf 
Serkin, piano. Record No. 15365, price $2.00. 

Caprice Arabe (Saint-Saéns). Piano Duo by José 
and Amparo Iturbi. Record No. 15366, $2.00. 

Negro Spiritual Melody (from the New World Sym- 
phony) (Dvorak-Kreisler); and Caprice Basque 
(Sarasate). Played by Yehudi Menuhin, violin. 
Record No. 15369, $2.00. 


Listen to the “Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E.S.T. 
on the NBC Blue Network. 
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it does both strength and grace...” The 
theme dominates the movement. There is a 
certain austerity in the scherzo that follows. 
which is only partly relieved by its graceful 
trio section. The opening of the Largo sounds 
an original note; it is a duet between viola 
and cello, immediately taken over by the vio- 
lins. Haydn the innovator may be seen in this 
movement, if one analyzes its form and style. 
for the inner sections are strangely marked 
by passages of intensity. The final rondo is 
completely carefree and of a jocular nature, 
although the performance by the players 
here hardly realizes fully its humorous con- 
notations. 

Played immediately after the preceding 
quartet, the E flat Major, Op. 64, No. 6, may 
well prove somewhat of a disappointment, 
despite its many sterling features. The fault 
lies, in my estimation, in the fact that both 
quartets have so many characteristics in com- 
mon: the principal subject of both first move- 
ments dominate, the second subjects are prac- 
tically negligible; the slow movements of 
both are deeply expressive (it is unfortunate 
that their poetic quality is not more fully ex- 
ploited in the present performances) ; their 
minuets and finales are similarly devised. The 
Andante of this quartet is its outstanding 
movement, even though the writing is more 
typical of the keyboard than of string in- 
struments. There may be striking qualities 
to the first movement, but the first subject 
here is less imposing than that of Op. 33. 
No. 2. 

The three quartets that form Opus 71 were 
written during Haydn’s English visits, and 
are among his most mature contributions to 
the form. Haydn, the great economist, is evi- 
denced in this work, and the annotator here 
has been wise to stress this point. But Gray 
gave more musical illustrations in his book- 
let, which definitely helped enhance the musi- 
cal adventure here for all who read music. 
Part of the fun of knowing Haydn is to visu- 
alize his re-use of his material. He alters 
phrases rhythmically and also inverts them, 
but the ear does not hear his deceptions in 
relation to one another. The eye alone ap- 
prehends these things, and helps clarify them 
for the ear. Out of the opening phrase of the 
initial theme of the first movement much is 
drawn by the composer; in fact the thematic 
material for almost every movement can be 
traced from it. This opening theme, an- 
nounced without formal introduction, is di- 
vided into several melodic units. The move- 
ment is a notable one, the sort of thing that 
makes a string quartet enthusiast give thanks 
that Haydn existed. The Adagio that follows 
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— one of the composer’s finest — is notable 
for the beauty of its closely integrated part- 
writing. In contrast is the jovial minuet and 
the final rondo, which is irresistibly buoyant 
and carefree but musically of considerable 
significance. 

The above quartets were recorded early in 
1934. The set was issued in England in the 
late Spring, and came up for review in June. 
The recording is consistently good, being in 
no way dated, and the surfaces on the re- 
view discs were all smooth. 

The performance of these works has been 
entrusted to a quartet that is noted for its 
fine ensemble, its beauty of tone and polish. 
The quartet plays all four of the works here 
in too much the same style, to my way of 
thinking, and with insufficient warmth and 
depth of feeling in the slow movements; par- 
ticularly is this true in the lovely Andante 
from the Opus 64 quartet and the treasurable 
Adagio from the Opus 71. Also the quartet 
fails to realize the full dramatic significance 
of such movements as the Largo of ‘the Opus 
33 piece and especially the opening allegro 
of the Opus 71. But the perfection of en- 
semble in this organization makes for great 
enjoyment of the music it plays, and there is 
unquestionably plenty to appreciate in the 
performances here. —P. H. R. 


HinpemiTH: Sonata for viola and piano, Op. 
11, No. 4; played by William Primrose, 
viola, and Jesus Maria Sanroma, piano. 
Victor Set M-547, two discs, price $4.50. 

M@ Hindemith’s Opus 11 is a series of six 

sonatas for various stringed instruments, with 

and without accompaniment. No. 4, com- 
posed in 1922, is perhaps the most interesting 
of the lot. Its form is rather unusual; though 
outwardly in three connected movements, it 
may be said to be essentially in one move- 
ment with an introductory Fantaisie. The 
main body of the sonata (movements 2 and 
3) is a theme with seven variations. After 
the fourth variation the so-called finale 
breaks in with new material, which is fol- 
lowed by the last three variations, the seventh 
serving also as a coda. All this is more close- 
ly knit together than would appear from this 
description, for the thematic material of the 

Fantaisie as well as of the interpolation that 

begins the third movement is related in mood 

and outline to the subject of the variations. 

In this work Hindemith betrays romantic 
leanings. The melodies offer no difficulties to 
the average music-lover (the theme of the 
variations has the character of a folksong) ; 
they are compact yet malleable and their 
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treatment is skillful, resourceful, and almost 
always interesting. The two instruments are 
handled with a thorough knowledge of their 
properties; there is no straining or unidio- 
matic writing. It is only the harmonic free- 
dom, the loosening of harmonic relation- 
ships that were considered normal at the 
end of the last century, that stamps the sona- 
ta as a modern composition. 


This attractive example of modern cham- 
ber music is recorded in a set that can be 
recommended on all counts. The perform- 
ance is first rate: Primrose’s smooth and 
glowing tone and all-encompassing technique 
are ably seconded by Sanroma’s understand- 
ing and effortless reading of the piano part. 
The recording is well balanced and life-like. 


7 . i B. 

LoeFFLER: Music for Four Stringed Instru- 

ments; played by the Coolidge Quartet. 

Victor set M-543, three discs, price $6.50. 
@ Loeffler has been dead nearly four years 
now, and since he has been rather sadly neg- 
lected since his death it is good to find a 
major record company honoring him with 
a recording of one of his most distinguished 
chamber works. It is to be hoped that an or- 
chestral work of the composer will also be 
recorded before long, for he possessed an 
extraordinary skill in the blending of orches- 
tral timbres. Loeffler as an artist presented a 
peculiar paradox: in spirit he could hardly 
be termed of his time although his technique 
of composition reflected contemporary trends. 
Moses Smith, the Boston music critic, pres- 
ented the “strange case” of Loeffler in our 
March and April issues, 1936*, in which he 
said — “His music recreated the past, even 
if it was in the sense of creating it not again 
but anew. The church music of a thousand 
years ago was to him like a mother tongue. 
which he could put into the mouth of a mod- 
ern orchestra without inconsistency.” 


Loeffler was highly regarded by the fore- 
most critics of America. When he died, Law- 
rence Gilman referred to him “as the most 
distinguished creative mind in American 
music.” Loeffler’s Music for Four Stringed 
Instruments, the late H. T. Parker described 
as “the masterpiece in our day of American 
chamber music.” This work, written in 1923, 
is dedicated to the American aviator, Victor 
Chapman, who fell in the World War. Ac- 
cording to Carl Engel, the quartet has a mot- 
to — “it is the Gregorian intoning of the Re- 


_*Any reader interested in obtaining Smith’s ar- 
ticle on Loeffler may do so by forwarding 25 cents 
In coin or stamps. 
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“The motto.” says Mr. Engel, “fur- 
nishes the first and chief motive of the quar- 
tet. There are other Gregorian allusions in 
the work; the second movement, inspired by 
the Easter service of the Catholic Church, 
could hardly have done without them. The 
last movement. vivid and picturesque, would 
have the hearer imagine the troops on the 
march to the front. braving death in the face 
of that resurrection which nature perennially 
proclaims with the return of Spring. But it is 
not only the reawakening of all things grow- 
ing. it is the spiritual resurrection . . .” The 
work is both programmatic and descriptive, 
but as Mr. Engel has said, “the program and 
the description deal with metaphysical states, 
they portray ‘landscapes of the soul’.” It has 
heen said of Loeffler that he cultivated the 
macabre. the mystical and the idyllic. But it 
is only the two latter forces which one recog- 
nizes in this music. 

There is a contemplative character, a plan- 
vent fervor in the opening adagio; the allegro 
commodo, which follows, songful and idyllic 
at first. builds with assurance and strength. 
The second movement, subtitled “Easter Sun- 
day”. is austere and modal but moving in its 
quiet poetic beauty. We have quoted Mr. En- 
vel’s comments about the finale; its “pro- 
gram” is not a literal but rather an abstract 
one. The whole work is visionary, and it was 
probably to keep it so that the composer did 
not provide greater rhythmic contrast between 
the various parts. 

The Coolidge Quartet gives a_ polished, 
transparent performance of this music, one in 
which greater warmth might have been 
evinced had the masterful but austere first 
violinist dominated the ensemble less upon 
occasion. The recording is excellent. 


—P. H. R. 
KEYBOARD 


Bacu: Ouverture a la maniére francaise (Par- 
tita No. 7, in B minor) (7 sides); and 
Fugue in A minor (1 side); played by Dr. 
Ernest Victor Wolff (harpsichord). Colum- 
bia set 357. four discs, price $6.50. 


@ Here is one of the neglected keyboard 
works of Bach the partita which is gener- 
ally overlooked because it does not belong to 
the famous set of six. As Holger Hagen points 
out in the informative booklet accompanying 
these records. this Overture (or partita) 
forms. with the /talian Concerto, the second 
part of the Clavieriibungen. and marks a de- 
parture from the style of the six partitas that 
comprise the first part. The style of this last 
partita is more closely akin to the orchestral 
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suits, or overtures, than to the other keyboard 
works. The work opens with a long Overture, 
from which it derives its distinctive title, and 
which includes a slow introduction, a fugal 
section and a return to the opening passage. 
The dance movements which follow are un- 
conventional in a Bach partita: they point a 
return to the original spirit of the dances, 
dropping much of the musical adornment that 
had graced them in the earlier partitas. The 
final movement is not a dance at all — a fur- 
ther point of departure from the traditions 
of the six. 

In sheer musical beauty and enjoyment the 
seventh partita is a rewarding one. Its move- 
ments are delightfully varied, and full of in- 
spiration and craftsmanship. The Overture is 
massive and impressive in the manner of the 
orchestral suites, and the concluding Echo has 
a freshness and novelty, even today, which 
sets it apart from any other movement in 
Bach. Of the dances. attention might be called 
especially to the smooth melody of the second 
Gavotte and the interesting rhythmic changes 
in the second Bourée. The first Bourée has a 
courious upside-down affinity to that in the 
B minor Partita for solo violin. 

Dr. Wolff’s performance is at all times that 
of a sincere and musicianly artist, if he hard- 
ly succeeds in exhausting the possibilities of 
this ever-satisfying music. One might find 
fault with his ever so slight loss of poise in 
the repeat of the first Gavotte, with the rather 
too disjointed rhythm of the first Passepied, 
or with the rubato of the Sarabande. Such 
things may not be altogether damaging in 
theraselves, but they count up against the 
total effect of the performance. On the other 
hand, the playing of the Overture and the 
Echo is vital and arresting. 

The album is filled out with one of the in- 
dependent and lesser known clavier fugues, 
an architecturally impressive and musically 
invigorating work, in itself a more than wel- 
come recording. Here I find Dr. Wolff again 
at his best. 

It has been interesting to compare this new 
recording with other sets made for the small- 
er companies by Dr. Wolff himself, and also 
with the recent Kirkpatrick Musicraft discs, 
which have been so much admired. The tonal 
superiority of the latter is, of course, due in 
part at least to Kirkpatrick’s instrument, 
which is an especially lovely one. However, 
in both the Musicraft and Gamut sets of Dr. 
Wolff, the reproduction has a brightness and 
clarity that I do not find duplicated here. In 
fairness I should add that as Columbia rec- 
ords always become clearer after a few play- 
ings, it is altogether possible that time has 
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not yet permitted me to hear this set at its 
best. But this sort of thing should not be. 


—P. M. 


Bacu: Toccata and Fugue in D minor. Co- 
lumbia disc 69490D. 

Franck: Piéce heroique. Columbia disc 
69460D. Both played by Eduard Commette 
on the organ of the Cathedral Saint-Jean. 
Lyon. Price $1.50 each. 


H Commette has recorded both of these com- 
positions previously. Columbia states that ow- 
ing to improvements in recording the organ 
in the past year, the French company decided 
to re-make a long series of records by M. 
Commette, who seems to have a following in 
his native France. 

It is almost inevitable that such pieces as 
these would be re-recorded with each new 
improvement in the reproductive field. Only 
a short time ago Columbia issued a version 
of the Bach piece in its set No. 270, played 
by Albert Schweitzer. Since it was part of a 
Society issue, and not obtainable separately, 
there is sound sense in the release of this 
disc. Commette benefits here from greater 
clarity than has been previously noted in his 
recordings. He is a competent, if not an in- 
spiring musician; hence it is not surprising to 
find him playing the Toccata rather delib- 
erately and with insufficient realization of its 
dramatic emphasis and excitement. One can- 
not help but admire the conscientious man- 
ner in which the organist sets forth the fugue. 
But one wishes vainly for some of the greater 
rhythmic fluidity of Weinrich to brighten 
and point up the performance. 

The Franck piece is one of three he wrote 
for organ in 1878. Tournemire, the organist. 
tells us that it is an “epic poem”, but whether 
it is “the glorification of a hero or of a vic- 
tory over self” he does not know, though he 
“prefers to think of it in the latter way.” 
Commette plays this composition with evi- 
dent devotion and care. That he does not suc- 
ceed in making it a more auspicious work can 
be blamed, we feel, on the composer more 
than on him. The recording again is unusual- 
ly good in its outline, but not as effective as 
that of other recent organ records. There is 
a suspicion of some church echo in these 
discs. 


Saint-Saens: Caprice Arabe, Op. 96; played 
by José and Amparo Iturbi. Victor disc 
15366, price $2.00. 


@ Iturbi and his sister have been playing in 


public together quite a bit since she came 
from Europe a little over a year ago. The 
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sister is quite as talented as her brother, and 
admirers of these two artists will undoubted- 
ly welcome their performance here of a 
pleasant and well-made French salon piece 
for two pianos. The recording is good. 


—P. G. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C major, Opus 53 
(Waldstein) (5 sides); and Bagatelle in 
E flat, Op. 33, No. 1; played by Walter 
Gieseking. Columbia set 358, three discs. 
price $5.00. 


HM Undoubtedly one of Beethoven’s most 
popular piano sonatas in the concert hall, 
the Waldstein has not been featured in rec- 
ord lists as have the Pathétique and the 
Appassionata. Except for the Schnabel per- 
formance in the Beethoven Piano Sonata So- 
ciety Edition (Vol. IX), only two other re- 
cordings of this work have been made. One 
of these, Frederic Lamond’s version, is now 
withdrawn, while the other, Wilhelm Kempff’s 
is no longer available since it is on German- 
made Polydor records. 


The Waldstein Sonata derives its title from 
Count Waldstein, to whom Beethoven dedi- 
cated it. The Count was genuinely fond of 
music and a talented player on the piano. He 
and Beethoven played duets on an instrument 
which he gave to the composer. The present 
sonata is a bolder and more forceful work 
than any of the composer’s sonatas that came 
before it, and less orthodox. Originally the 
work was much longer, for the well known 
Andante Favori (see Victor record 11670) 
was written as its slow movement, but later 
rejected by the composer as not in keeping 
with the other more vigorous movements, and 
the present slow introduction to the second 
movement was substituted in its place. 


For those who own the Kempff recording 
of this sonata there is much to be said for 
retaining it. Despite the fact that the record- 
ing dates back a half-dozen years, the tone 
is still good; surfaces however may not be 
wholly desirable. Kempff treats the work 
more herocially than Gieseking. The lack of 
shading in the older set can be laid in part 
to the fact that pianissimo in recording was 
not so well accomplished in those days as 
it is today. Schnabel’s performance is char- 
acteristic of his strong individuality in works 
of this kind. His playing is marked by more 
precision than fervor. I have never liked his 
percussive handling of runs, “the suggestion 
of marbles rolled out upon a_ sounding 
board,” as Oscar Thompson said. The tempo 
of the slow introduction to the final rondo 
is dragged out by him and his sforzandi are 
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often exaggerated to their tonal detriment. 

Gieseking’s approach to this music is en- 
tirely different and, in my estimation, entirely 
welcome. All is transparent and notably well 
proportioned with a truly uncanny sensitivity 
for tonal nuance and range. The rhythm is 
vital and true at all times, and there is vi- 
brancy in the pianist’s playing of the first 
movement that stresses the outline of the 
form and range of the phrases. How much 
more mellow and rounded is Gieseking’s play- 
ing of the final rondo with its tender open- 
ing phrase, said to be based on a Rhenish 
folksong, than Schnabel’s treatment of it. 
The final Prestissimo is elevated and viva- 
cious in Gieseking’s performance, in the other 
man’s merely excitingly brilliant. 

From the reproductive standpoint Giese- 
king fares better than any of the others. The 
tonal nuance here could hardly be improved 
upon; as a matter of fact I doubt that one 
would be aware of more, if as much, in a 
large concert hall. And the surfaces of the 
records are as smooth as the finest glass. Of 
course, like all Columbia recordings, the 
grooves need opening with a metallic needle 
for the best reproduction; but once this is 
accomplished the pleasure to be derived from 
this recording should prove unlimited. 


—P. H. R. 


Cuopin: Sonata No. 3, in B minor, Op. 58; 
played by Alexander Brailowsky. Victor 
Set M-548, three discs, price $6.50. 

H This set was badly needed, since the Cortot 
recording for H. M. V. was never issued in 
this country and the Grainger version has 
been cut out. But it is welcome for more than 
one reason. for Brailowsky turns in a mag- 
nificent performance. 

The B minor Sonata, published in 1845, is 
Chopin’s third work in that form. It is cus- 
tomary to disparage his ability to build large 
tonal structures. but this sonata seems to me 
on the whole a closely-knit composition, more 
firmly constructed than his B flat minor 
Sonata, Op. 35; and it is only with reference 
to the development section of the first move- 
ment that one is inclined to admit the justice 
of Huneker’s remark that “Chopin is not the 
cool breadth and marmoreal majesty of blank 
verse. He sonnets to perfection, but the epical 
air does not fill his nostrils.” In other re- 
spects this sonata is surpassed only by Opus 
35 among the composer’s greater works. 

Brailowsky plays in true Chopin style. The 
singing tone, the sensitive phrasing, the poetic 
insight, the endless variety of nuance, the 
judicious exploitation of inner voices, all con- 
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tribute to a thrilling performance. The Largo 
is taken at just the right tempo, so that the 
accompaniment in the left hand does not be- 
come a mechanical hop, skip, and jump. The 
dificult scherzo and finale are played with 
the utmost clarity and evenness. The record- 
ing is excellent except for a slight surface 
noise. We found the leaflet furnished with the 
set of very little use, since it discusses Chopin 
in general terms and says nothing about the 
sonata. —N., B. 


ScuumMANN: Carnaval, Op. 9; played by Myra 
Hess. Victor set M-476, three discs, price 
$6.50. 


@ Victor follows up its recent splendid re- 
cording of the Schumann Piano Concerto with 
a new Carnaval, played by the same artist. 
Miss Hess seems to me less successful in 
these colorful scenes than she was in the 
Concerto. Such sections as Papillons and Re- 
connaissance are delightfully performed, but 
elsewhere, where sweeping bravura or deep 
feeling are required, the pianist seems loath 
to let go, and practices an unsuitable re- 
straint. The melodic line is sometimes broken 
by retards not indicated in the score, while, 
on the other hand, sforzandi and crescendi 
are occasionally disregarded. The result is 
that the passionate yearning in Chiarina, for 
example, becomes a mere polite longing. and 
such movements as the Préambule and 
Marche des “Davidsbiindler” emerge small- 
framed. 

The old Victor recording of this work, by 
Rachmaninoff (M-70), remains a much better 
performance, in my opinion; and its repro- 
duction is quite acceptable today even though 
it was made in 1930. The recording in the 
present set is much better, of course, if still 
not up to the highest standard of modern 
piano reproduction. —_N. B. 


VIOLIN 


Biocu: Nigun (Improvisation) (from Baal 
Shem); played by Nathan Milstein, with 
piano accompaniment by Leopold Mitt- 
mann. Columbia 10-inch disc, No. 17134-D. 
price $1.00. 


M Nigun is the second section of Ernest 
Bloch’s Baal Shem (subtitled Three Pictures 
of Chassidic Life) and probably his most 
popular composition. Certainly in recordings 
it far outstrips all the others. Of its two com- 
panions the first, Vidui (Contrition) is to be 
had only on an imported disc, and the third, 
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Simchas Torah (Rejoicing) has not been done 
at all. The present release is the third Nigun 
to reach the American lists, although the Vic- 
tor recording by Menuhin is missing from the 
current catalogue. The choice between the 
Milstein disc and the older Columbia by Szi- 
geti is largely a matter of personal preference 
in violinists, since the issuing company has 
no reason to be ashamed of Szigeti’s record. 
Each of the artists is, of course, outstanding in 
his own particular way, and each turns in a 
performance which, on its own positive mer- 
its, can be given nothing but praise. Milstein 
may be superior tonally, but Szigeti makes 
up the difference in fire. Each succeeds in 
feeling the undercurrents of this strongly ra- 
cial music. From the mechanical point of 
view Milstein naturally has the advantage, 
but not enough of an advantage to make it 
necessary for owners of the Szigeti disc to 
discard it now — unless they happen to be 
particular admirers of Milstein. 


—P. M. 


Dvorak-KreIsLer: Negro Spiritual Melody 
from the Largo of the New World Sym- 
phony; and Sarasate: Caprice Basque; 
played by Yehudi Menuhin with Marcel 
Gazelle at the piano. Victor disc 15369, 
price $2.00. 


M@ Menuhin plays the nostalgic tune that 
Dvorak devised in imitation of our Negro 
melodies for his slow movement to the New 
World Symphony, with finely poised tone, 
wisely eschewing sentimental stress. Kreisler 
undoubtedly knew what he was doing when 
he arranged this music; it has sure fire char- 
acteristics. Some of us may be weary of it in 
its “Goin’ Home” guise, but there are many 
more who will welcome it. 

The Sarasate piece. one of the most bril- 
liant and sparkling of the composer’s, has 
more freshness and vitality. Menuhin tosses 
it off with assurance and ease. The recording 
is good, but the surfaces on the review rec- 
ord were not consistently smooth. 


—P. G. 
VOCAL WORKS 


Arpiti: /l Bacio - Valse; and Parla - Valse; 
sung by Miliza Korjus, soprano, with Ber- 
lin State Opera Orchestra. Victor disc, No. 
12588, price $1.50. 


@ It has been some time since these old fa- 
vorite showpieces have done duty in the re- 
cording studios. Parla, in fact, is missing 
from recent Victor catalogues — a circum- 
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stance which would have been unthinkable in 
the grand old prima donna days. Miss Kor- 
jus fills the gap certainly as competently as 
anyone would be expected to do in these 
times, although her new disc is not one of her 
best. Perhaps she is not especially interested 
in the music. We cannot blame Hollywood 
this time, for the recording antedates her ar- 
rival in this country. The high note at the end 
of Parla is not perfectly on pitch, and in 
general her singing of this waltz is not ex- 
ceptional. // Bacio is more brilliant and has 
more spirit. Mechanically the record is a 
good one. 


—P. M. 


CARPENTER: When I Bring You Colord Toys; 
GriFFEs: By a Lonely Forest Pathway; and 
TscHalkowsky: Pilgrim’s Song, Op. 47, 
No. 5; sung by Glenn Darwin with Elsa 
Fiedler at the piano. Victor disc No. 36224, 
price $1.25. 

M@ As a young baritone Mr. Darwin is to be 
commended for his excellent diction. Unfor- 
tunately good singing requires something 
more than this. And these songs in particular 
ask for much more tonal variety and sensi- 
tivity than the singer brings to them here. 
His program is as a matter of fact an unfor- 
tunate one, since all three songs have already 
been sung to much better advantage on rec- 
ords. Anyone owning Bampton’s lovely per- 
formance of the Carpenter song (Victor disc 
1628) would hardly trade it for this one; 
nor is it likely that anyone owning Tibbett’s 
performance of the Tschaikowsky song (Vic- 
tor disc 7779) will wish to change it. The 
Griffes song, a little gem, has been sung far 
more expressively by Kisselburgh (Columbia 
disc 189M). In fact, the Bampton and Kis- 
selburgh discs are two musts, to our way of 
thinking, for those who are intereesed in 
owning representative recordings of Amer- 
ican songs. 


—P. G. 


Foster: Oh! Susanna (arr. Noble Cain) ; and 
Folksong: Fireflies; Lasso: Echo Song; 
sung by the Augustana Choir, under the 
direction of Henry Veld. Victor disc No. 
1971, 10-inch, price $1.50. 

H If this strange combination does nothing 

else, it shows the versatility of the Augustana 

Choir, whose previous releases have been so 

enthusiastically admired. Musically there is 

little substance here, but as a virtuoso per- 
formance the record could hardly be much 
hetter. The arrangement of Oh! Susanna, by 


Noble Cain of the Chicago A Cappella Choir, 


‘is characterized by some of those novel ef- 


fects for which his works are noted, but hap- 
pily these do not mar the clarity of the melo- 
dy or the transparency of the harmony. Fur- 
thermore, the words are easy to follow. The 
last remark does not apply to the two short 
pieces on the other side of the disc, however. 
The first of these, called a Russian folksong 
(although I understand it is more properly 
Ukranian) is familiar to me as Schéne Minka 
— in which version it tells of the parting of 
a cossack and his lady love. Just where the 
fireflies come in I cannot say, nor have re- 
peated replayings given me the vaguest idea. 
The arrangements give an opportunity for 
some altitudinous soprano solo notes — an 
effect brilliantly achieved in this perform- 
ance. 

The Echo Song appears for the second 
time under the auspices of the Dog and Horn. 
The Dresdner Kreuzchor sang it for us in 
German (4326), although the original text is 
Italian, and now we have it in English. Not 
one of the most profound works of the great 
Orlando di Lasso, it is probably one of those 
most likely to have a wide appeal. The per- 
formance of the Augustana Choir is more 
spirited and brilliant than that of the Kreuz- 
chor, and the words are not impossible to 
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catch. The recording is excellent and the 
surfaces are smooth. 
—P. M. 


Haun: Dune prison; and Sjoperc: Visions 
(Tonerna) (arr. Balogh); sung by Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano, with piano accompani- 
ments by Erno Balogh. Victor dise No. 
1972, 10-inch, price $1.50. 


M@ Hahn’s fine setting of Verlaine’s devas- 
tating poem has long been absent from the 
Victor lists, and it is good to have it back, 
though surprising to get it from Lotte Leh- 
mann. Her singing of it and the recording of 
her voice are easily the best we have had in 
some fime, and the balance with the piano 
is by far the most satisfactory achieved in 
her American recordings. There are two very 
different ways of treating this desolate song 
of the prisoner who looks out at the peace- 
ful world and the blue sky, realizing that he 
has thrown away his youth. It may be sung 
in a completely cold and passionless tone, as 
though the prisoner were numbed with mis- 
ery, or it may be dramatized as a cry of pro- 
test against fate. 1 once heard Yvonne Gall 
give what seemed to me the perfect perform- 
ance in the first manner, though her record, 
which I subsequently bought, proved some- 
what disappointing. The ancient Melba disc 
has the right tone quality for this approach, 
but her performance is rhythmically disjoint- 
ed. Gerville-Réache, whose voice was so vi- 
brant and alive, chose the dramatic interpre- 
tation. To come back to contemporaries, 
Ninon Vallin strikes somewhere in the middle 
— but although Hahn himself is at the piano, 
her record, it seems to me, somehow misses 
the groove. Lehmann, without overdoing, 
leans toward the dramatic side, and her sing- 
ing ranks well in the distinguished company. 
Her French diction is surprisingly clear. 


The Sjéberg song reaches the Victor Red 
Seal list for the third time within a year. 
Melchior sang it for us in the original Swe- 
dish last June, and the September supple- 
ment brought a choral arrangement by the 
Augustana Choir. Mme. Lehmann sings it in 
English which is none too easy to follow, 
and in an arrangement, or elaboration, made, 
no doubt, especially for her by Mr. Balogh. 
The performance is labored and the voice 
sounds shrill. After the smoothness and in- 
tensity of the Melchior version, this one seems 
hardly necessary. 


There is some crackling in the surface of 
the Hahn side of the disc. 
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Hanpet: Arioso (Dank sei dir, Herr); and 


ScuuBert: Litanei (arr. Pasternack) ; 
sung by Hulda Lashanska, soprano, with 
Mischa Elman, violin; Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, cello, and Rudolf Serkin, piano. 
Victor disc, No. 15365, price $2.00. 
M@ The explanation of this bargain-counter 
of celebrities is a cause; for, as the Victor 
advance publicity informs us, “the artists are 
contributing their royalties from this record 
to an established fund for refugees of all 
sects.” This statement explains, too, the selec- 
tions presented and the rather special ar- 
rangements which give each of the distin- 
guished artists something to do. 

The Arioso, Dank sei dir, Herr, (which the 
record label persists in extracting from /srael 
in Egypt because it has been on occasion in- 
terpolated into that oratorio) has taken on 
a new significance among the refugees of the 
last terrible years. Whether or not it is genu- 
ine Handel remains a question open to grave 
doubts, for it was supposed to have been dis- 
covered by Siegfried Ochs in the manuscript 
of an unnamed cantata. Handel authorities 
tell me that no one except Ochs is known to 
have seen the original, and that Ochs’ widow 
has been unable or unwilling to help clear up 
the mystery. The strongest argument in favor 
of a belief in its authenticity, it seems to me, 
is its unconventional form. Anyone faking 
Handel would have been more likely to take 
for a model an aria known to be genuine. But 
all such questions aside, Handel or Ochs, this 
prayer of thanksgiving is uncommonly noble 
music. 

Schubert’s Litany for the repose of souls is 
an obviously appropriate coupling. And as 
to the authorship of this perfect melody, | 
am sure that there never can be any doubts. 


To criticize the artists or the arrangements 
here is hardly fair since they have all do- 
nated their services for a worthy cause. 


Moussurcsky: Hopak; and GRETCHANINOFF: 
Over the Steppe, Op. 5, No. 1; sung by 
Igor Gorin, baritone, with orchestra. Vic- 
tor disc No. 4414, 10-inch, price $1.00. 

HM Both of these Russian songs are valuable 

additions to the Victor catalogue. The first 

has never appeared in it before, and the 
second has been awaiting a good recording— 

a not too successful one by Mary Garden 

having been withdrawn some time ago. Co- 

lumbia has Over the Steppe sung, like the 

Garden record, in English, by Alexander Kis- 

selburgh, and the Hopak is included in the 

Parlophone-Decca Moussorgsky Society set of 

Vladimir Rosing. It is useless, therefore, to 
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compare the recordings of the Gretchaninoff, 
and both versions of the Moussorgsky are suf- 
ficiently vital to render the contrast rather 
interesting than profitable. Vocally, of 
course, the odds are all with Gorin. 

When a young man gifted with so remark- 
able a voice sings songs with so obvious a 
flair as does Gorin, there is little for the 
critic to do but to thank God that such sing- 
ers still occasionally appear. It is not neces- 
sary to understand the Russian words he sings 
to be thrilled by the message of these fine 
songs. It matters little that Hopak is a wom- 
an’s song — _ the wild dance of a peasant 
woman unhappily married to an old cossack 
to whom she has no intention of being faith- 
ful, and from whom drinking and dancing 
are an escape. 

In marked contrast is the Gretchaninoff 
song, one of the best known and most ap- 
pealing of modern Russian lieder. Gorin’s 
singing of it is marked by a fine musical line, 
a magnificent climax, beautiful supple phras- 
ing and splendid poise. It may be that his 
fine legato overbalances slightly the pointing 
of his diction — only a Russian could say 
— in any case this is not a very serious fault. 
To my mind the only real flaw in the rec- 
ord is the unfortunate use of orchestral ac- 
companiments. That of the Hopak may be, 
for all I know, the orchestration made by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, but it is less effective 
than the original piano, as a playing of the 
Rosing record will prove. I feel more strong- 
ly about the Gretchaninoff, in which the over- 
elaborate instrumentation works against clar- 
ity and simplicity. The art song is, after all, 
an intimate form, and fares better when it 
is allowed to remain so. The recording of 
the voice is excellent, although the orches- 
tra sounds a little dead. The surfaces are 


good. —P. M. 


Mozart: Ave Verum (K. 618); and Gas- 
PARINI: Adoramus te, Christe; sung by the 
Strasbourg Cathedral Choir, under the di- 
rection of Alphonse Hoch, with string or- 
chestra in the former, and organ in the 
latter played by M. F. Rich. Columbia disc, 
No. 69488-D, price $1.50. 

H To have one’s works attributed to Mozart 
is a high enough honor for any obscure com- 
poser, yet it has fallen upon a goodly and 
not too select company to be so singled out. 
lt used to be considered perfectly logical to 
assume that a composition was too beautiful 
to have been written by anyone else — there- 
fore it must be by Mozart: consequently the 
‘upplement to the Kéchel catalogue of Mo- 





zart’s works contains many a doubtful or 
definitely spurious piece of music. Gaspar- 
ini’s Adoramus te, Christe found its way into 
the list because the young Wolfgang once did 
it the honor of copying it, apparently to study 
its workmanship. Columbia, as if to prove the 
absurdity of crediting this motet to Mozart, 
has coupled it with a work whose legitimacy 
is not open to any question, and the contrast 
is strong enough to carry the point. 

Quirino Gasparini was Maestro di Cap- 
pella at the court of Turin for a decade be- 
ginning in 1760, and his fame rested no less 
upon his abilities as a cello virtuoso than on 
his compositions — mostly sacred. Adoramus 
te Christie is a good competent example of 
the style of his day, though it lacks the touch 
of genius which makes its disc-companion 
truly great. The organ accompaniment on the 
record belongs to the original, though it hard- 
ly seems necessary. Personally I have a feel- 
ing the piece would be better without it. 

The singing of the Strasbourg Cathedral 
Choir is, like Gasparini’s music, competent, 
though hardly exceptional. In the beautiful 
Mozart Ave Verum they give a good solid 
traditional church performance, without sug- 
gesting the hush and otherworldliness of this 
essentially mystic and elevated music. The 
very full recording emphasizes this. The re- 
view copy suffers from a slight pitch waver 
toward the end of the Mozart. —P. M. 


PouLenc: Mass in G major; sung by Les 
Chanteurs de Lyon, direction of E. Bour- 
mauck. Columbia Set No. X-127, two discs, 
price $3.25. 

M@ Francis Poulenc is known in this country 
principally by a few gay trifles for piano 
which occasionally appear on recital pro- 
grams. Some of his songs and chamber com- 
positions have been highly praised by Euro- 
pean critics, but we have had little oppor- 
tunity to judge for ourselves. His reputation 
as a member of the now-disbanded “Group 
of Six” in Paris and the character of the few 
pieces of his we have heard, hardly led us to 
expect from him a setting of the Mass; and 
it was with some excitement that the reviewer 
opened this album. Hearing this composition 
proved to be an unusual and often rewarding 
experience. 

The work, published a year or so ago, is 
written for unaccompanied mixed chorus. 
There are a few archaic cadences, but as a 
whole, it is a fresh and light-hearted treat- 
ment of the venerable text, with many mom- 
ents of lyric beauty. Only the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei are rep- 
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resented here, each forming a short move- 
ment. The chorus is handled with great ease 
and skill, and the counterpoint, despite some 
startling turns sometimes taken by the melo- 
dy and harmony, is smooth and usually very 
effective. Each section has many points of 
interest; we confine ourselves to singling out 
the lovely melodic convolutions and unortho- 
dox syncopations of the Sanctus and the strik- 
ing organ-points in the Agnus Dei. 

The Mass was recorded in the Cathedral 
of Saint-Jean in Lyon, which probably ac- 
counts for the echoes that are sometimes 
audible. The singers perform with generally 
good tone and intonation, although the tone 
of the sopranos sounds a bit pinched. The 
recording, except for the echoes mentioned, 
is excellent. i & 


Percocest: Stabat Mater (edited by Gustav 
Schreck) ; sung by the Vienna Choir Boys, 
with string orchestra and harpsichord, un- 
der the direction of Viktor Gomboz. Vic- 
tor set M-545, three discs, price $6.50. 


HM Pergolesi had the misfortune to be a 
romantic figure, and to leave behind him a 
number of legends to color popular opinions 
of his music. Naturally, after he had been 
elevated to a pedestal it was discovered that, 
after all, he was not one of the towering 
geniuses of music, and he fell consequently 
below the level where his gifts should have 
placed him. Inevitably there have been two 
schools of thought — those to whom he was 
a neglected and maligned master, and those 
to whom he was an inflated third-rate talent. 
Whatever one thinks of him, however, it is 
undeniably remarkable that a man who lived 
to be only twenty-six should still be remem- 
hered by his works over two hundred years 
later. and that one whose fame was so great 
should actually be littke more than a name 
to music lovers. Everyone knows, of course, 
that he wrote a Stabat Mater, but I suppose 
the majority of listeners will hear the work 
for the first time by means of these records. 

One hearing will at once confirm and re- 
fute the old charge that Pergolesi’s style was 
essentially that of the opera buffa. For such 
almost flip melodies as that of the Cujus 
animam and the [nflammatus alternate with 
others which have real dignity and feeling. 
such as the poignant Stabat Mater, the Sancta 
Vater and the Quando Corpus. Of course in 
writing a work of this length with no greater 
resources than a two-part woman’s chorus 
with strings and harpsichord, the composer 
ran the risk of monotony. His achievement 
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in avoiding it as well as he has is not to be 
judged lightly. 


In this recording the edition of Gustav 
Schreck has been used. His work seems to 
have been largely a matter of making the 
work practical, and occasionally touching up 
such matters as appoggiaturas. Some arrang- 
ers have added wind instruments to the or- 
chestra, and we may be thankful that their 
versions were ignored by the conductor. Sev- 
eral numbers have been omitted in this per- 
formance, and the cuts are not infrequent, 
and are most regrettable in this recording. 
One chorus is practically mutilated, an im- 
portant part being omitted and its inversion 
alone used. One of these gaps may be filled in 
with the Parlophone-Decca disc containing 
the Vidit suum, beautifully sung by Helene 
Gals, with violin and organ. Another gap 
will be filled by those who own Danise’s 
Brunswick recording of Quae moerebat — 
now withdrawn. 


There are some people, of course, who do 
not like the sound of boys’ choirs, and they 
will hardly need to be warned to leave this 
set alone. However, except for the stridency 
of one of the solo altos, I think there is little 
to bother any but the most rabid objectors 
in the quality of these voices. There is some- 
thing especially happy, I think, in the com- 
bination of the passionless sound of the 
trebles with this not too piously sacred music. 
Certainly in spirit, style and enthusiasm the 
performance leaves little to be desired. The 
orchestra is a competent one, and the balance 
with the voices is generally good. The record 
surfaces are satisfactory. —P. M. 


RasBacu: Trees; and Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes (arr. Callcott) ; sung by Paul 
Robeson, basso. with orchestra. Victor disc 
No. 26168, 10-inch, price 75 cents. 


H@ Paul Robeson has a style of his own, and 
one which makes a tremendous appeal in his 
singing of spirituals. When transplanted into 
other types of song, the utter simplicity of 
this style will undoubtedly prove attractive to 
his admirers. If there is any voice now before 
the public to which the word “noble” can be 
justly applied, it is certainly his, and _ this 
quality is emphasized by the low keys into 
which he invariably transposes his songs. For 
all that, it is beyond the powers of this singer 
to make Trees sound important. As a musical 
setting of a poem it might be taken as a hor 
rible example, and the effectiveness of it 
melody is, after all, of a distinctly salon 
type. Perhaps, therefore, the present orche* 
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tration of the accompaniment is beautifully 
in keeping. 

However, the fine melody of Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes does not deserve such 
treatment. The name of Callcott is given as 
the arranger, but I doubt if the blame be- 
longs to him. I have noticed that the English 
HMV catalogue attributes all recorded ver- 
sions of this song to Callcott, and. this re- 
cording was made in England. It is hardly 
necessary to mention the usual perversions 
of Ben Jonson’s poem, or a further gram- 
matical slip added by the singer, for those 
who find the arrangement to their tastes will 
not be bothered by such things. I have no 
complaints to make about either the record- 
ing or the surfaces of this disc. 

—P. M. 


TRENET: Boum; Vous étes jolie (both from 
the film La Route Enchantée); sung by 
Charles Trenet, with orchestra conducted 
by Wal-Berg. Columbia 10-inch disc, No. 
408-M, price 75c. 


MH This disc owes its American release to the 
fact that it captured the Grand Prix Candide 
for 1938 in the class of male voice “chan- 
sons.” The word, of course, is used in its 
popular sense. The award will be easily un- 
derstandable to anyone who can follow the 
French, and who enjoys this sort of thing. 
There must be a goodly number of people in 
this country who can and do, if we are to 
judge by the quantity of American repress- 
ings of songs by Tino Rossi, Jean Sablon, 
Lucienne Boyer and Josephine Baker. 

Trenet’s voice is an agreeable baritone 
which has, so to speak, a twinkle in it. His 
diction is perfection itself. The songs have 
that touch of naiveté which shows up so bad- 
ly when attempted in our own popular songs 

- they order this matter better in France. 
The recording is as healthy and vigorous as 
the songs and the performances. 


P. M. 
BAND 


Sousa: King Cotton - March; and The Stars 
and Stripes Forever - March; played by 
The Goldman Band, under the direction of 
Edwin Franko Goldman. Victor disc No. 
26169, 10-inch, price 75c. 


BH The great days of the band record are 
long since past, and only an_ occasional 
Sousa march comes to remind us of the num- 
trous operatic fantasias and 


arrangements 
of the “classics” which 


used to adorn the 


Victor catalogue. The mantles of Sousa and 
Pryor have merged and fallen, logically 
enough, on Edwin Franko Goldman, who 
wears them well. The two marches here pre- 
sented are in no sense novelties, nor is the 
manner of their performance. As reproduc- 
tions, aside from that certain flatness which 
indicates studio recording, they give little 
grounds for criticism. 


—P. M. 








THE FRIENDS OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


A Society Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


Hi The records issued by this society can be pro- 
cured through all music stores. Membership in the 
society costs $2.75 a year, and includes a subscrip- 
tion to the magazine. It permits the member to pur- 
chase his records at $1.75 either direct from the 
society or through his own dealer, instead of $2.00 
which is the price of the records to non-members. 
Postage will be charged on all orders under $10.00. 


Busoni: Sonatina (ad usum infantis). Dise 23. 
Busoni: Sonatina (In Diem Christi 
MVMXVII). Disc 24. 

Both played by Michael Zadora 
ScrtaBinE: Piano Sonata No. 4 in F sharp major, 
Opus 30. Katherine Ruth Heyman. Dise 20. 
Ciementi: Piano Sonata in B flat Major, Opus 47, 


No. 2 (3 sides); HaArsster: Grande Gigue (1 
side); Arthur Loesser. Discs 21-22. 


Nativitatis 


Haypn: Sonata in F major (No. 20 in 


Peter's 
Edition). Arthur Loesser. Dise 19. 


BrauMs: Piano Sonata No. 2 in F 


sharp minor, 
ww. Opus 2. Arthur Loesser. Discs 15, 16 and 17, in 
album 50 cents extra. 


CLemMenti: Piano Sonata in G minor, Op. 50, No. 3 
(Didone Abbandone). Arthur Loesser. Dises 13 
and 14. 


Cuarves T. Grirres: Piano Sonata 
Discs 10 and 11. 

Ernest Biocu: Five Sketches in 
Potter. Dise 12. 


. Harrison Potter. 


Sepia. Harrison 


Advisory Board for The Friends of Recorded Music 


CARL ENGEL - LEE PATTISON - ALBERT STOESSEL 
CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 


If your dealer does not have any of the above rec- 
ords, arrangements can be made to hear any re- 
cordings in which you are interested by writing to 
THe American Music Lover, 12 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 
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Record Collectors 
Corner ...... 


Julian Morton Moses 


M@ ReceNTLY | RENEWED WITH MUCH AVIDITY 
the practice which gives me the greatest 
pleasure in this hobby. Others may have their 
records alone but Ill take the catalogues 
along with them, and I’ve been taking a good 
number of them lately, Consequently, you 
may expect to read here of items off the 
beaten track but none the less valuable and 
fascinating. 

First of all, I should like to take up the 
esoteric realms of the Victor foreign and 
export lists. How it was that artists of im- 
portance abroad were relegated in this coun- 
try to cheap-price labels and out of the way 
releases I'll never understand. My lack of 
comprehension notwithstanding, the practice 
was widespread, which accounts for such ar- 
tists as those below not reaching the general 
catalogues. 

Italian series (52400, 58300 etc.) :— Fio- 
rello Giraud, Claudia Muzio, Carmen Melis. 
Ramon Blanchart. There were a host of 
others including several, such as De Luca, 
Schipa, Lazaro, De Cassas, who were long 
black-label artists before they made the Red 
Seal grade. 

German series (99400 etc.):— Leopold 
Demuth, Franz Birrenkoven, Johannes Sem- 
bach (has Di quella pira no less), Melanie 
Kurt, Franz Naval, Elise Elizza and many 
more to make this the richest group. 

French series (3600 etc.):— Armand 
Crabbé. Hector Dufranne, Jean Note, Alice 
Verlet. etc.. and further names to grace an- 
other language group as John Forsell and 
Peter Cornelius did in the much vaunted 
Scandinavian languages. 

There will be more specific details on the 
above and similar topics in future articles. 
Meanwhile, we earnestly request that anyone 
possessing old catalogues of any language 
and make and who would be willing to sell 
or lend them to us, please communicate with 
the writer of this column. 


Having thus introduced the possibilities 
latent in that dirty pile of Victor black-face 
records if you can stand the boredom of in- 
cessant Ted Lewis and Sousa Band selections, 
I now direct your attention to a sincere and 
gracious artist, Eva Gauthier. This lady, un- 
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like most singers of her day, in her concerts 
took active and rewarding interest in music 
of then unfamiliar composers. Unlike most 
recording stars, she now acclaims the value 
and importance of records. not the least sig- 
nificant of which are the fine examples of 
her artistry made for the Victor Company in 
the last decade of the acoustic era. On only 
one of them, Depuis longtemps from Louise, 
where she assists Orville Harrold’s Julien 
(No. 74716), was she elevated to her rightful 
Red Seal rank. All of those below are black- 
face discs and most never emerged from the 
French catalogue.* 

No. 69223, Le Pré-aux-Clercs, Souvenir de 
jeune age (Hérold); and La Chere Maison 
(Jacques-Dalcroze ) . 


No. 69273, A la claire Fontaine (with 
quartet); and D’ou viens-tu, Bergere and 
V’la bon vent. 


No. 69311, Un Canadien errant; Ah, Qui 
me passera le bois and En roulant ma boule. 

No. 69439, Alouette; Isabeau s’y promene. 

No. 69492, Vivandiere, Viens avec nous 
(Godard) ; Le Retour des promis (Dessauer). 

No. 69669, Chanson Triste (Duparc) ; Ro- 
mance and Fantoches (Debussy). 

No. 72165, Au clair de la lune; Il pleut, 
bergere; Promenade en bateau and Fais-dodo, 
Colas. Savez-vous planter les choux; Trempe 
ton pain; La mere Michel and Malbrouck. 

No. 72166, Le Pont d’Avignon; Ah, vous 
dirai-je, Maman; La Bonne Aventure and 
J’ai du bon tabac. La Casquette du Pere Bu- 
geaud ; La Mist’en Laire and Frere Jacques. 

No. 72167, Aupres de ma. Blonde — La 
Lettre. 

No. 72905, Vive la Canadienne — La-bas 


sur ces montagnes. 


The International Record Collectors’ Club 
has announced the following releases during 
the past two months: 

Wacner: Siegfried - Zwangvolle Plage; sung 
by Albert Reiss, and Smetana: Die Ver- 
kaufte Braut - Ich weiss Euch einen lieben 
Schatz, sung by Johanna Gadski and Albert 
Reiss. I. R. C. C. No. 140, 12-inch, price 
$2.25. 

The opening section of Siegfried presents 
one of the very foremost Mimes while the 
Bartered Bride duet has been hitherto unpub- 
lished. 


*Mme. Gauthier recently gave an interesting talk 
on her records over Station WQXR in New York in 
Stephen Fassett’s series of broadcasts called “Great 
Singers.” 
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Diaz: Benvenuto Cellini - De l'art, splendeur 
immortelle, and PALADIHLE: Patrie - Air 
du Sonneur, sung by Emilio De Gogorza 
(autographed). I.R.C.C. No. 141, 12-inch 
price $2.25. 

The Diaz selection is here published for 
the first time; the Patrie aria is a great rarity 
in its original issue (it should not be mis- 
taken for the better known Pauvre martyr 
obscur from the same work). 

CuHausson: Les temps des lilas; sung by 
Nellie Melba, and Gounop: Faust - Trio 
finale; sung by Nellie Melba, John Me- 
Cormack and Mario Sammarco. I. R. C. C. 
No. 7, 12-inch, price $2.50. 

A re-issue of a long discontinued number, 
first released in 1932. 

MeyYERBEER: L’ Africana - Gia odio m’abban- 
dona, and VerpbI: Trovatore - Tacea la 
notte placida; sung by Celestina Bonin- 
segna. I. R. C. C. No. 142, 12-inch, price 
$2.25. ; 

Selika’s closing scene and Leonora’s open- 
ing one both date from 1905. They were pub- 
lished in Milan as Nos. 053068 and 053063 
and later appeared on Victor Nos. 92001 and 
92026 or 64415A. 

TscHalkowsky: Eugen Onegin - Se dell’ 

imen la dolce cura, and RUBENSTEIN: De- 

monio - Non plorar, tu piangi invano; 
sung by ‘Mattia Battistini. I. R. C. C. No. 

143, 10-inch, price $1.75. 

These rare items were recorded at Warsaw 
in 1903 as Nos. 52665 and 52670. The Victor 
pressings of them were numbered 5116 and 
5113, later 91056 and 91053. 

BARTHELEMY: Sulla bocca amorosa; and 
Serenamente; sung by Fernando De Lucia. 
I. R. C. C. No. 5007, 10-inch, price $1.75. 
Two Neapolitan songs by one of their 

greatest interpreters; original Nos. 2-52698 

(Victor 66002) and 2-52772. 

Wacner: Lohengrin - Elsa’s Traum; and 
Tosti: Serenata; sung by Emma Juch, I.R. 
C. C. No. 23, 12-inch, price $2.25. 

The passing of this great singer last month 
was mourned by the musical world at large. 
This is a re-issue of the August 1933 release. 


The bulletin of The Historic Record So- 
ciety announces the following: 

Gounop: Faust - Le Roi de Thule; sung by 
Alice Nielsen, and Romeo et Juliette — 
Waltz Song, sung by Bessie Abott. H. R. S. 
No 1049, 10-inch, price $2.00. 

The Nielsen side is a first pressing and is 
coupled with an equally famous selection by 
an equally famous American soprano. 
Giorpani: Andrea Chenier - Un di all’azzuro 

spazio; sung by Carlo Albani; and Mas- 





RARE RECORDS OF 


Ancona, Blass, Boninsegna, Calve, Campanari, Cicco- 
lini, Dalmores, Destinn, DeTura, Eames, Ferrari- 
Fontana, Fremstad, Garden, Gay, Gilibert, Jorn, 
L'Incognita, Nordica, Patti, Trentini, Vincent and 
Carolina White are among the more than 150 items 
listed in 


OUR APRIL SALE (Mail Auction) 
Write for Catalog TODAY. 


DIXIE RECORD CLUB 
36 N. E. FIRST STREET MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Monthly Auction Sheets 
of Rare, Cut-Out 


Recordings 





Subscription Yearly 25 Cents 


Also a special list of cut-out vocal selections at 
direct sale is available. Artists include the biggest 
names. Records are priced at 35c, 50c, and 75c. 'A 
free copy sent upon request. Please include a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


We are prepared to sell at reasonable commission 
rare vocal records and old catalogues. Write ad- 
dress below. 


Discontinued IRCC and HRS releases are carried 
in stock, and there remain a few copies of THE 
RECORD COLLECTORS’ GUIDE, price $1, postpaid. 


The AMERICAN 
RECORD COLLECTORS' EXCHANGE 


235 EAST 5ist STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ate —aetomet 


A COLLECTOR’S CONTEST 


For the three best lists, submitted before 
May 15th. of 12 acoustic records by celebri- 
ties of the past with accompanying notes — 
giving reasons why the records are chosen, 
their qualities, etc. (notes not to exceed 1000 
words), we will give: 


Ist Prize $15.00 in Records 


2nd Prize un $10,00 in Records 
3rd Prize..................$ 5.00 in Records 


Mail lists to 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
Box C 


12 EAST 22nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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caGNi: Cavalleria Rusticana - Addio alla 

madre; sung by Gennaro De Tura. H.R. 5S. 

No. 1053, 12-inch, price $2.25. 

The Victor recording of Albani’s /mprov- 
viso was previously unpublished. The De 
Tura rendition was originally numbered 
054141, being classified as a duet with Ram- 
belli and bore Victor Nos. 88241, 76015 and 
finally 88609. 

Gounop: Romeo et Juliette - Ah, leve-toi, 
soleil; and Bizet: Carmen - Air de la 
fleur; sung by Augustin (Francisco) Nui- 
bo. H. R. S. No. 1054, 12-inch, price $2.25. 
When Nuibo’s records were put on sale in 

1905, they bore the adopted first name, in 

parenthesis above, of this fine French tenor. 

They have since become great rarities. 

Mozart: Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail — 
Hier soll ich denn sehen; and Der Zauber- 
fléte - Bildnisarie; sung by Leo Slezak 
(autographed). H. R. S. No. 1034, 10-inch, 
price $2.00. 

Slezak recorded these, at Vienna of course, 
in 1907 and 1908 respectively (Nos. 3-42832 
and 4-42215). 


Swing Music Notes 


Enzo Archetti 


Wi OWer'RE ON THE MERRY-GO-ROUND AGAIN! 

The news about the Ellington Concert, which we 
announced with such confidence and certainty last 
month, now has to be retracted word for word be- 
cause of an unexpected turn of events. After years 
of patient angling and proffering of tempting offers, 
Scandinavia has at last succeeded in persuading 
Duke Ellington to take to the high seas again. The 
contract has been signed and Duke and his entire 
orchestra sailed on March 23rd for a tour of Swe- 
den, Norway and Denmark. They are scheduled for 
twenty-eight concert dates plus a possible supple- 
mentary concert in Paris before their return, which, 
all in all, will not be for at least six weeks. Our loss 
is Seandinavia’s gain. We envy her. 

But the second American concert plan is by no 
means abandoned — only postponed. Ellington will 
return in June and the plans will be taken up from 
the point at which they were interrupted. It is not 
yet known whether Ellington will take any part in 
the New York World’s Fair but it is not too un- 
reasonable to make speculations along this line, 
especially since one of the entertainment features 
planned at the Fair will be the Savoy Ballroom, a 
replica of the famous Harlem spot, to which famous 
jazz orchestras will be invited. 

It has always been supposed that Europe's inter- 
est in American jazz was limited to France and 
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England because of their extraordinary activity in 
producing orchestras, recordings, books, and maga- 
zines devoted to jazz. But other countries, especially 


Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, have by no means 
been backward. A glance at monthly record sup- 
plements of these countries will quickly prove this. 
Neither do they content themselves with repressing 
the best American recordings. Recently two Swedish 
brands of records came to our attention. Scala 97 
contains Black and Tan Fantasy, with trumpet solo 
by Redlig, and I’m Gettin’ Sentimental, with trom- 
bone solo by Verner Kralsson. One side is a note 
for note copy of Ellington’s Black and Tan on Bruns- 
wick 6682 and the other, a note for note copy of 
Tommy Dorsey’s on Victor 25236. Both sides are by 
the Scala Jazz Orkester. Maybe copy is not the right 
word; transcription would be better, since a violin 
is introduced on both sides. But the fact remains 
that both sides catch the spirit of the originals per- 
fectly. They are good American jazz. Sonora 3237 
contains Jammin’ by a group which calls itself the 
Sonora Swing Swingers, consisting of Gosta Torner, 
Zilas Gorling, Folke Eriksberg, Thore Jederby, and 
Sune Ostervall. The result is good jazz, even to the 
vocal in American (not English) by Sven Ahrefelt. 
The other side is Chinatown, a guitar solo by Folke 
Eriksberg, with piano by Willard Ringstrand. This, 
also, could have been made by any two good Amer- 
ican jazz players. So, Sweden not only likes good 
American jazz but plays it quite creditably. Someone 
once said that imitation is the best kind of flattery. 

At the same time a record list from Japan reaches 
us. Unfortunately, we do not read Japanese but the 
cover bears the English title: Swing Land Album, 
Vol. 1, Polydor Decca. Music is certainly the in- 
ternational language. Or isn’t swing music? 

A new swing organization known as the New 
Friends of Rhythm was introduced to the world on 
the Magic Key program of RCA on Sunday, March 
19. The group consists of Sylvan Shulman and Zelly 
Smirnoff, violins; Louis Kievman, viola; Alan Shul- 
man, cello; Laura Newell, harp; Harry Patent, bass, 
and Tony Colucci, guitar. Both the Schulmans will 
be recognized as members of the Kreiner String 
Quartet. The other names are also new to jazz. But 
they won't be for long. If we are any judge of the 
numbers they put over on the program, we shall 
soon see their names on a Victor label. 

The classic string quartet is not new to jazz. 
Artie Shaw tried it some years, ago without success. 
The New Friends of Rhythm are trying it again 
along slightly different lines. The new formula is 
a combination of Raymond Scott, Hot Club of France 
and jam orchestra and yet original enough to be 
quite fascinating. As their first numbers they pre- 
sented some Scottesquely titled pieces called Peter 
Illich on the Flying Trapeze and Capricious Number 
Twenty-four, both being arrangements by Alan 
Shulman. The first was admittedly based on two 
themes from Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D major, 
Op. 35. And not a bad job it was, either. Its swing 
was mild and so were the variations on the themes, 
but the work as a whole had a fascinating interest. 
The second number was a syncopated version of 
Paganini’s Caprice No. 24, which, even if it hadn't 
been admitted by the announcer in his remark that 
it was “after Paganini”, was still easily recogniz- 
able. In both pieces the only real swinging was done 
by the bass and guitar players; the harp lent color, 
piquancy, and novelty; and the string quartet played 
as straightly and seriously as if they had been play- 
ing a Beethoven quartet. 

This new star on the swing horizon will not give 
Ellington, Goodman, Lunceford, Basie, and Company 
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any gray hairs but it will surely give Raymond Scott, 
Alec Wilder, Walter Gross, and Bert Shefter some- 
thing to worry about. 

In the New York Times of Sunday, March 12th, 
under the column “Concert and Opera Asides”, ap- 
peared this item: “For folks who think that classi- 
cal music and swing occupy spheres at astronomic 
distances from each other it may be a shock to know 
that James P. Johnson, de luxe boogie-woogieist, is 
a composer of serious symphonic music. One of his 
works in the sober vein is a symphony called ‘Har- 
lem, which was scheduled for performance yesterday 
by the Brooklyn Civic Symphony Orchestra. ‘Harlem’ 
is in four movements: a subway journey from Penn- 
sylvania Station to Harlem, Harlem Love Song, 
Night Club (‘Cafe Society’?) and a Baptist Mission. 
Mr. Johnson evidently is writing from his experi- 
ence. 

“Other of Mr. Johnson’s serious compositions are 
another symphony, a symphonic suite on the ‘St. 
Louis Blues’, a Negro rhapsody, ‘Yamekraw’, and 
a one-act blues opera.” 

James P. has been holding out on us. His repu- 
tation as a composer of good jazz pieces which have 
now become “good ole good ones” is well estab- 
lished but it has never leaked out that he tried his 
hand at anything else. It would be interesting to 
hear his more ambitious works. 

Every Monday night when the regular band has 
a night off at the Café Society, a swell jam band 
takes its place. It consists of Henry Allen, J. C. 
Higginbotham, James P. Johnson, Eugene Cedric, 
Sidney Catlett, and Pops Foster. 

Jack Teagarden and his new orchestra is now 

playing the Roseland in New York — for six weeks 
.. . Woody Herman has opened at the Famous Door. 
He will be followed by Teddy Wilson and his new 
orchestra. Teddy has left Benny Goodman for good 
and Jess Stacey takes his place in the trios and 
quartets . . . The Friday evening jam sessions an- 
nounced in this column last month have moved to 
the Belmont Plaza roof . . . Lips Paige is fronting 
Frankie Newton’s band at Café Society while Fran- 
kie is away on vacation. Newton is out west for his 
health . . . Artie Shaw has been billed for the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel next Fall Benny Goodman will 
shortly move into the Waldorf . . . Two swing ver- 
sions of the Mikado are now competing for the 
public’s approval in New York. One is called the 
Swing Mikado and the other, Hot Mikado. 
A new brand of swing records has appeared in the 
jazz world. They are called Blue Note and are spon- 
sored by Max Margulis, Alfred Lion, and Emanuel 
Eisenberg, three jazz connoisseurs well known to 
jazz lovers. To quote from the circular issued with 
the first releases: “Blue Note records are designed 
to serve the uncompromising expressions of hot jazz 
or swing. Direct and honest hot jazz is a way of feel- 
ing, a musical and social manifestation, and Blue 
Note records are concerned with identifying its im- 
pulse, not its sensational and commercialized adorn- 
ments. Toward this end a deliberate cultivation 
will be made of those relaxed and informal moments 
when the performing artist is freely and meaning- 
fully improvising . . .” 

The first two releases have succeeded in uphold- 
ing their sponsors’ avowed intentions. 

. o 
e 

Melancholy; and Solitude — piano solos by Meade 
Lux Lewis. Blue Note, No. 1. Price $1.50. 

To those who have habitually associated Meade 
lux Lewis with his Honky Tonk Train Blues this 
record will be a revelation. Both numbers are orig- 








inal compositions of unusual feeling and merit; both 
are Ellingtonesque in mood and tempo; both are 
melodies which would be worthy of Ellington him- 
self; and both reveal a remarkable technique of 
piano playing which few, if any people, ever sus- 
pected Lewis possessed. Melancholy is the slightly 
better side if only because it catches the real, deep- 
down blue spirit better. The swing of both pieces 
is remarkably subtle. There are a succession of 
quiet passages followed by loud outbursts which at 
first are startling. But they are by no means out of 
place or mere empty display. When we consider 
how characteristic this is of the real Negro blues, 
particularly in its vocal form, we understand how 
closely Lewis parallels the original form and how 
successfully he has caught the mood. 
. * 
. 

Boogie Woogie Stomp; and Boogie Woogie Blues 
— piano solos by Albert Ammons. Blue Note, No. 
2. Price $1.50. 

The blues is the Negro’s most important contribu- 
tion to music; it has undoubtedly influenced Amer- 
ican music. But the Negro has also contributed cer- 
tain characteristic techniques which no doubt will 
also leave their impression. One of these is the 
boogie woogie style of piano playing. It is by no 
means new but it is only now beginning to be un- 
derstood and appreciated. 

Albert Ammons has built his reputation entirely 
upon his ability to play in the true boogie woogie 
manner. Both the Stomp and the Blues are excel- 
lent original compositions in this vein. Both have 
the typically heavy bass over which rides a wisp of 
a melody. They have a tremendous drive, and the 
swing, even though not of the most subtle nature, is 
irresistible. In the Blues side the tempo is slower 
and the melody more pronounced. 

The sponsors of Blue Note records are to be con- 
gratulated on their first issues. The music is genu- 
ine, the interpretations are excellent, the recordings 
are perfect (they contain some of the finest recorded 


piano tone we have ever heard), and the surfaces 
are smooth, 


Music at the New York 
World’s Fair 


@ A MUSIC FESTIVAL OF INTERNATIONAL SIG- 
nificance, presenting world-famous orches- 
tras, conductors and soloists in a series of 
concerts, recitals, operas and bailet will be 
held in the Music Hall of the New York 
World’s Fair 1939, the president of the Fair 
announced recently. He made public the com- 
plete details of the first few weeks of the 
season at the Music Hall, now nearing com- 
pletion, as an adjunct to the Wagnerian Cycle 
of opera to be offered at the Metropolitan 
Opera House under the auspices of the Fair. 

The Philharmonic-‘Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, the official Fair Orchestra, will be 
heard at the Music Hall beginning April 30, 
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the opening day of the Fair, and throughout 
the month of May under the batons of such 
celebrated conductors as John Barbirolli, Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, Georges Enesco, and Burle 
Marx, of Brazil. 


Marian Anderson will appear in a recital 
at the Fair’s own musical center on May 28 
and the following artists on other dates: Fritz 
Kreisler, Lily Pons, Jascha Heifetz, John 
Charles Thomas. Josef Hofmann and Jan Kie- 
pura. 


The Music Hall’s opera schedule will be 
announced at a later date. Plans are under 
foot to bring the Leningrad Ballet to this 
country for the first time, in addition to the 
Paris Opera, the Hungarian Opera, the Ru- 
manian Ballet, and the Polish Ballet. 


Thus, with the opening of the Fair, a 
cavalcade of American and foreign artists 
will dedicate the 2,500-seat Music Hall to the 
enjoyment of the music-loving public. They 
will find a perfectly appointed theatre with 
a stage fitted for opera, ballet, concert or 
recital, including a box stage for orchestra 
performances, and the latest advances in air- 
cooling, acoustics and sight lines from every 
seat. 


Wagner’s opera, Lohengrin, will be given 
on May 2, with Lauritz Melchior, distin- 
guished Danish tenor, in the title part. Others 
in the cast will be Elizabeth Rethberg as Elsa 
of Brabant, Kerstin Thorborg as Ortrud, 
Friedrich Schorr as Telramund and Emman- 
uel List as King Henry. 


On May 4, Wagner’s immortal comedy, 
Die Meistersinger, will be presented. The 
cast will include Schorr’s celebrated Hans 
Sachs, Rethberg as Eva, Charles Kullman 
as Walter, and Doris Doe as Magdalene. 


The “Ring” series will begin on May 6 
with Das Rheingold, featuring Schorr as Wo- 
tan, Gabor as Alberich, Thorborg as Fricka, 
Althouse as Loge and List as Fafner. Die 
Walkiire is set for May 8 with Melchior as 
Sigmund and Flagstad as Briinnhilde. 


On May 10 comes Siegfried with Melchior 
in the title role, Flagstad as Briinnhilde and 
Schorr as the Wanderer. “CGdétterdimmerung” 
will be heard on May 12 with Melchior and 
Flagstad again in the leading roles. 


There will be two performances of Tristan 
und Isolde on May 15 and May 23 with Mel- 
chior and Flagstad singing the title roles; 
and on May 17, Parsifal will be given with 
Melchior and Flagstad in the roles of Par- 
sifal and Kundry and with Schorr as Amfor- 
tas. 
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In the Popular Vein 


Horace Van Norman 


Standard Popular 


AAAA—Falling In Love With Love, and The 
Shortest Day of the Year. Eddy Duchin 
and his Orchestra. Brunswick 8268. 


M@ These are two numbers from the current 
Rodgers-Hart musical, The Boys from Syra- 
cuse. Neither will be as popular as the pre- 
viously-recorded This Can't Be Love and Sing 
for Your Supper, but Rodgers couldn’t write 
mediocre music if he tried and these are any- 
thing but that. Falling In Love With Love is 
that extreme rarity, an American waltz of 
genuine charm and distinction, while The 
Shortest Day of the Year is the type of de- 
ceptively simple tune that hides the musical 
sophistication that goes into its construction. 
Duchin’s versions of both are suave and full- 
bodied, while the vocals, by Stanley Worth 
as usual, are excellent. 


AAA—Heaven Can Wait, and I Promise You. 
Kay Kyser and his Orchestra. Brunswick 
8317. 


HM Two fox-trot ballads of the solidly con- 
ventional and _ undistinguished type that 
keeps the wheels of the music business turn- 
ing year after year, these are at least a notch 
or two above the average. The former is by 
that most consistent hit-producer among the 
newer crop of writers, Jimmy Van Heusen, 
and looks like a potential No. 1 tune, al- 
though it isn’t as deserving of the honor as 
several other tunes from the same source. 
Kyser, whatever you think of him, is rapidly 
building up to being about the most popular 
band in the country, so there’s no possible 
point in deliberately eliminating all mention 
of him in a department of this sort, simply 
because your reviewer does not happen to 
find his kind of band to his taste. These are 
excellent samples of his bland and too-in- 
gratiating style. 
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AAA—Let’s Stop the Clock, and Romance 
Runs in the Family. Richard Himber and 
his Orchestra. Victor 26162. 


B Let's Stop the Clock, by J. Fred Coots, is 
a nice follow-up to the same writer’s fine tune 
of last year, You Go To My Head. Both 
wander into rather enchanting by-paths har- 
monically, but retain an innate simplicity 
that is extremely appealing. Himber, always 
at home in this sort of number, gives it a 
splendidly songful performance, with Stuart 
Allen, a reliable vocalist if there ever was 
one, doing yeoman duty as always. 


AAA—Cuckoo In the Clock, and A Home in 
the Clouds. Benny Goodman and his Or- 
chestra. Victor 26175. 


B Cuckoo In the Clock is one of the most 
recent items in the cascade of hits that con- 
tinues to pour out of the fantastically fertile 
brain of Johnny Mercer. Just how long he 
will be able to keep up the appalling pace 
he is now setting for himself we can’t imag- 
ine, but certain it is that for consistent big- 
hit production, his record will be something 
for the boys to shoot at for a long time to 
come. It is a fine example of Mercer’s work, 
a frankly trivial idea so cunningly and per- 
suasively handled that it is a physical im- 
possibility to get it out of your head once 


you've heard it. The tune, incidentally, is by 


Walter Donaldson, and one of the three cur- 
rent hits from this writing combination. Mer- 
cer, at present on the Goodman air program 
as master of ceremonies, vocalist and writer 
of special material, does the vocals on this 
recording and he has a way with his own 
lyrics that is quite inimitable. 


AAA—A Heart of Stone, and You've Got Me 
Crying Again. Hal Kemp and his Orches- 
tra. Victor 26165. 


B Extremely attractive revivals by Kemp of 
two numbers that have always been more or 
less his exclusive property. His Heart of 
Stone, in fact, is something of a classic, the 
old Brunswick recording having had a life 
far beyond that of the tune itself. The cur- 
tent version, while practically identical to 
the earlier job in arrangement and perform- 
ance, is of course far superior as a recording. 
The same applies to the reverse, one of the 
very finest tunes by that sterling writer, re- 
grettably mute for the past several years. 
Isham Jones. 
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OF THE NATION'S MOST RELIABLE 
DEALERS 


LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
Birkel-Richardson Co. 
730 West 7th Street 


LOS ANGELES, California 


Gateway to Music 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Kearny and Sutter Streets 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Bloomfield Music Shop 

523 — 13 Street, N. W. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Cable Piano Company 

Wabash and Jackson 
CHICAGO, Illinois 
Lyon & Healy 
Wabash at Jackson Boulevard 

CHICAGO, Illinois 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
111 S. Wabash Avenue 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
L. S. Ayres & Co. 
1-15 Washington Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
Pearson Co., Inc. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 
BALTIMORE, Maryland 


The G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 
327 North Charles Street 


BOSTON, Massachusetts 
The Boston Music Company 
116 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 


M. Steinert & Sons 
162 Boylston Street 






































Worcester Springfield 





CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts 
Briggs and Briggs 
1270 Massachusetts Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota 


Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. 
77 South 8th Street 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
Jenkins Music Co. 
1217 Walnut Street 
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Hot Jazz 


AAAA—Pick-A-Rib. Benny Goodman Quin- 
tet. Victor 26166. 

M@ This is one of the screwiest and at the 
same time one of the most effective and in- 
triguing records ever turned out by Goodman. 
Based upon a theme that has Lionel Hamp- 
ton written all over it (although Goodman 
himself is given label credit for the whole 
business), it develops along the most amaz- 
ing lines imaginable. A double-faced propo- 
sition, it starts out mildly enough but builds 
up to a frantic climax on the second side that 
has to be heard to be believed. “Quintet” in 
this case signifies a string-bass added to the 
customary quartet, said string-bass being. 
we believe, John Kirby. The whole thing is 
done with a superb virtuosity, Goodman’s 
clarinet work being not only technically im- 
peccable, which can be more or less taken 
for granted, but thrillingly exciting, which 
too often it is not. 


AAAA#Boo-Woo, and Woo-Woo. Harry 
James and the Boogie Woogie Trio. Bruns- 
wick 8318. 

HM This is a perfectly amazing record. It is 

no news to anyone that Harry James stands 

at the very top of the heap as a trumpeter, 
but very few will be prepared for the in- 
credibly skillful work he turns in on this 
most unusual recording. As implied on the 
label, it consists merely of Harry James and 
three boogie-woogie pianists doing a couple 
of typical boogie-woogie things, with James 
playing phrases which would normally be al- 
lotted to one or another of the pianists. And 
how marvelously he plays them! No other 
trumpeter, we feel certain, could possibly du- 
plicate his performances here, while the trio 
provides a  solid-as-rock background for 

James’ dynamically rhythmic work. Don’t let 

this one slip past you. 


AAA—Blue Moon, and Panama. Tommy Dor- 
sey and his Orchestra. Victor 26185. 
@ Blue Moon is another in the highly suc- 
cessful series of stunt recordings which was 
inaugurated so spectacularly by Marie. Dor- 
sey’s idea in these recordings is to amuse, 
presumably, and this one is probably the 
most hilarious of the lot. The trick, of course, 
is simply throwing a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of song titles, rhythmically, against a 
vocal sung by Jack Leonard with his usual 
velvety soulfulness, but it seems to be a trick 
which bears practically unlimited repetition. 
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AAA—V oodoo, and Hullabaloo. Sidney Phil- 
lips and his Orchestra. Brunswick 8332. 


H@ Very slick, skillful swingies from the pen 
of that extremely talented English composer, 
arranger and bandsman, Sidney Phillips. Best 
known to date for his highly successful series 
of novelties presented by Ambrose (Night 
Ride, Wood and Ivory, Hors d Oeuvres, etc.), 
he is now in this country and the numbers 
presented here are as skillful, if not as orig- 
inal, as anything he has yet given us. 


AAA—And the Angels Sing, and I Sent for 
You Yesterday and Here You Are Today. 
Benny Goodman and his Orchestra. Vic- 
tor 26170. 

Mi And the Angels Sing is merely Ziggy EI- 
man’s Fralich in Swing, dressed up in an 
adroit and effective lyric written by the omni- 
present Johnny Mercer. Beginning and end- 
ing as a smooth ballad job, it is punctuated 
in the middle by a torrid Yiddish cornet chor- 
us by Elman, remindful of his memorable 
work in Bei Mir Bist du Schoen. The re- 
verse is Count Basie’s swell swingeroo mag- 
nificently projected, with a vocal by, of all 
people, a fellow named Johnny Mercer. 


OTHER CURRENT POPULAR RECORDINGS 


(The following are rated from quality of performance 
regardless of record quality) 


AAA—A New Moon and an Old Serenade, 
and The Gal from Joe’s. Charlie Barnet and 
his Orchestra. Bluebird B-10153. 

AAA—Undecided, and In the Groove at the 
Grove. Chick Webb and his Orchestra. Decca 
2323. 

AAA—Ta-Hu-Wa-Hu-Wa-l, and Chopsticks 
— The Merry Macs. Decca 2333. 

AAA—Everybody Loves My Baby, and 
Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None of My Jelly- 
roll. Mezzrow-Ladnier Quintet. Bluebird B- 
10090. 

AAA—I’m Gonna Stomp Mr. Henry Lee, 
and That’s A Serious Thing. Eddie Con- 
don’s Hot Shots. Bluebird B-10168. 

AAA—Boogie, Woogie, and How Long 
How Long Blues. Count Basie (at the piano). 
Decca 2355. 

AAA—Something, and Nothing. Joe Venv- 
ti and his Orchestra. Decca 2312. 


AA—I Promise You, and Gotta Get Some ) 


Shuteye. Glen Gray and the Casa Loma Or 
chestra. Decca 2307. 

AA—Jump Session, and Swing Street Strut. 
Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra. Bluebird 
B-10172. 
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International R 
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CINCINNATI, Ohio 
The Willis Music Co., 
137 West 4th Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
Bloomfield's Music Store 
118 East [4th Street 


CLEVELAND, Ohio 
G. Schirmer Music Co. 
43-45 The Arcade 





NEW YORK CITY 
Center Music Store 
RCA Bidg., Rockefeller Center 





NEW YORK CITY 
Commodore Music Shop 
144 East 42nd Street, near Lexington Ave. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Mortimer H. Fogel 
118 Liberty Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
The Gramophone Shop 
18 East 48th Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
Haynes - Griffin 
373 Madison Avenue, at 46th St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Liberty Music Shop 
450 Madison Avenue, at 50th St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
New York Band Instrument Co. 
111 East 14th Street 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn . . . 25 Flatbush Avenue 





NEW YORK CITY 
Rabson's Record Shop 
100 West 5éth Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
. Schirmer, Inc. 
3 East 43rd Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
Harry Sultan's Record Shop 
26 East 23rd Street 





NEW YORK. CITY 
The Elaine Music Shop 
8 East 46th Street (one flight up) 





NEW YORK, CITY 
Sun Radio Company 
212 Fulton Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
Vesey Music Shop 
50 Church Street 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
H. Royer Smith Co. 
10th and Walnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
The Record Shop 
247 South 15th Street 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
Cc. C. Mellor Co. 
604 Wood Street 


READING, Pa. 
Wittich's 
635 Penn Street 
CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
Galparin Music Co. 
17 Capitol Street 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Helen Gunnis Record Shop 
226 East Mason Street 


LONDON, W. C. 2, England 
Rimington, Van W Ltd. 
42/43 Cranborn 


All shops listed in the Record Buyers’ Guide 

are fully endorsed by The AMERICAN MUSIC 

LOVER and are equipped to take excellent 
care of your record requirements. 
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AMONG FOOTNOTES TO LETTERS 


"..~ You cannot imagine how your magazine has filled that vacant 
space in my record collecting. The criticisms on releases are proving so 
helpful. Although | received only my second copy | feel that | have 
gleaned much from it so far. Good wishes to you and your splendid 


enterprise.” Richard Littlehales, Portland, Oregon 


. I'll close with a word of appreciation for your splendid maga- 
zine. Very gratefully yours," 


Rev. Edward Young, C. M., Niagara University 
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